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JOHNNY REB 


By Meyer Berger 


I A UNITED STATES BOMBER STATION, 
\ Somewhere in Great Britain, Sept. 11.—Rain gusts 
picked at the windows and whipped the tin roof 
of a hut here today as some twenty youthful members 
of Flying Fortress crews quietly told how, without 
fighter escort, they shot down three and probably 
destroyed or damaged nine of a swarm of twenty-five 
Focke-Wulf 190s and Messerschmitt 109s that attacked 
five Fortresses five miles up over the North Sea. 

At noon Sept. 10, eleven Flying Fortresses soared 
into the clouds, bound on an undisclosed mission. 
When they were well above 20,000 feet the radio 
telephone suddenly ordered them to return to their 
base. Captain R. E. Flack pivoted his plane. The others 
wheeled into line behind and they all started toward 
England. 

Six Flying Fortresses thundered in front in one for- 
mation, with a second group of five behind them. Spit- 
fires had accompanied them part of the distance, but 
had just returned to the British coast. 

Sergeant John H. Hughes of New York, a dark-haired, 
blue-eyed youth only twenty-one years old, took up 
the story at that point. 

“I called up front and told them the Spitfires had 
gone, Sergeant Hughes said. “The bombardier passed 
the word along. I was at the waist gun. I kept my 
eyes peeled from that moment onward.” 

At that moment Sergeant Hughes and other gunners 
of the rear formation saw a swarm of German fighters 
climbing up from the clouds. Sergeant Hughes fited 
several bursts. The other gunners aboard his plane 
opened fire. 

The German fighters, however, stood off at some 
distance, testing the range of their cannon. All their 
shells fell short. So they peeled off and dropped below 
the Flying Fortress to re-form. 

Sergeant Adam Jenkins of Richmond, Va., tail 
in the rear Flying Fortress, held his fire until the lead- 
ing German fighter was within 1,000 yards. 

“I just kept watching them bear down,” Sergeant 


When last of enemy fighters had vanished, 


wounded pilot landed his Flying Fortress safely— 
withaid of two inexperienced members of crew 


Jenkins said, “but I had a finger on the trigger of each 
of my tail byes I knew I had the ‘tail-end Charlie’ 
position and that I couldn't let them babies sneak up 
on our formation. 

“The Nazis seemed to be trying to gauge our speed, 
but finally they got the same altitude as ours and were 
right in my sights. I let them get within 300 yards or 
so. Then I figured, ‘Adam, it’s time to let go.’ 

“I had never seen anything like what happened then, 
only in movies back home. Mister, that Nazi's wings 
come plumb off, bust into bits, and he just bust in a big 
flame and went a-trailing down to the clouds. 

“I kept my trigger fingers tight, figuring the rest of 
them babies‘d cae out of ter V sahiiging but they 
didn’t. They peeled off and went away from our tail, 
clean out of sight.” 

Each Flying Fortress has a nickname. One is called 


_ Johnny Reb, because most of its crew are from the 


South. The gunners even name each gun. Sergeant 
Hughes’s guns are called Jumpin’ Jive. 

B ps before the German fighters were about to peel 
off and break away from the scramble, Lieutenant 
Harold Spire, of Los Angeles, navigator of a bomber, 
got what he believed was another certain victim. Then 
a shell screamed against his windshield. The co-pilot’s 
leg was split open and he received serious body 
wounds. , 

Ice had formed on Sergeant Hughes’ oxygen mask 
and the little finger of his left hand was frozen. Up 
front the pilot's mask was torn away by a shell frag- 
ment. and he fought to retain his senses, breathing with 
the greatest difficulty. The pilot called back to Lieu- 
tenant Edward T. Sconiers of De Funiak Springs, Fla., 
the bombardier, and called Staff Sergeant Roy N. 
Allen of Owensboro, Ky., the crew engineer, but not 
until the last enemy fighter had vanished. 

Lieutenant Sconiers, at the pilot’s direction, lifted the 


-dead co-pilot to the floor and took his seat. Sergeant 


Allen stood up behind him. The pilot retained the stick 
and kept manipulating the rudder with his feet. He 
quietly told Lieutenant Sconiers how to~ manipulate 
and instructed Sergeant Allen how to do other jobs. 

The fight had lasted twenty-five minutes. The front 
formation had not even noticed it. Under the pilot's 
direction, the Johnny Reb sat down with scarcely a 
jolt. The plane was saved, the men were saved—all but 
the co-pilot, who lay. on the floor. 

Colonel Frank Armstrong of Nashville, N. C.,_ told 
reporters that the Flying Fortresses’ ement 
“leaves no doubt as to whether these ships can také 
care of themselves.” 

“I think the Germans will testify to that,” he added. 


Reprinted from The New York Times, by permission. 
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Germans Baffler Way 
Forward in Russia 


The muddy, rain-soaked plains to the 
west of Stalingrad were littered with 
the burned-out skeletons of Nazi tanks, 
piled high with the bodies of German 
dead. But Hitler’s reserves of men and 
materials .seemed inexhaustible. Day 
after day the stubborn Russian de- 
fenders of the great city on the Volga 
were forced farther back. 

To the southwest, fighting in the 
streets of Novorossiisk heralded the fall 
of Russia’s last important Black Sea 
port. But the Russians were holding 
their ground on the road to the Grozny 
oil fields. 

West and East of the Don. West of 
the Don River the country is hilly and 
covered with clumps of . trees and 
thickets in which Russian tanks could 
be hidden. It took the Nazis a long time 
to blast their way to the river when the 
campaign for Stalingrad opened. 





Orice across the Don the going was 
easier for the Nazis. Then open, level 
steppes offered little cover for the de- 
fenders. But Marshal von Bock, the 
German commander, had too much re- 
spect for Russian fighting qualities to 
advance directly on Stalingrad. He re- 
membered his failure to take Moscow 
last year. 

The Pincers again. Instead of a 
frontal attack, von Bock tried the ta- 
miliar German pincers .tactics. Part. of 
his forces advanced to the southwest of 
the city. Other divisions curled around 
to attack from the northwest. The first 
surprise attacks failed on both fronts. 
The Germans then tried to squeeze the 
defense by sheer weight of numbers 
The Russians stood firm. 

It was only then that von Bock struck 
directly from the west. He sent his in- 
fantry, in the wake of dive bombers 
and tanks, across the open steppes, 
through Russian mine fields, and into 
the face of murderous Red artillery fire. 
The Russian guns are mowing them 
down, but they are not-stopping them. 


Presx Avsn 





President Demands 
Curbs on Inflation 


Last April the President laid down ‘a 
seven-point program to curb inflation. 
(See page 8.) Five of the points he put 
into effect himself. He asked Congress 
to take action on the other two: these 
points were (1) heavier taxes; (2) sta- 
bilization of farm prices. 

On Labor Day, the President said to 
Congress: “I regret to call to your atten 
tion the fact that neither of these two 
essential pieces of legislation has as yet 
been enacted into law. That delay has 
now reached the point of danger to ow 
whole economy.” 

What ceiling on farm prices? A big- 
ger and better tax bill is now on its 
way through Congress. It was the mat- 
ter of farm prices that the President had 
particularly on his mind. Last January, 
Congress passed a law forbidding any 
ceiling on farm prices until they had 
reached at least 110 per cent of parity 
(see page 8), or an average of 116 per 
cent of parity for farm prices as a whole. 

“This act of favoritism for one par- 
ticular group has increased the cost of 
food to everybody,” Mr. Roosevelt ex- 
“vigane ina freside chat which followed 

is message to Congress. “I have asked 
the Congress to pass legislation,” Mr. 
Roosevelt announced, “under which the 
President would be specifically author- 
ized to stabilize the cost of living, in- 
cluding the price on all farm com- 
modities.” 

Congress immediately set to work to 
do as the President asked. But many 
Congressmen thought that he was being 
unfair in blaming them for the failure to 
stop inflation. They said that the Presi- 
dent had shown as much favoritism to 
labor as they had shown to the farmers. 
Mr. Roosevelt answered this last objec- 
tion in his speech when he said: “At the 
same time that farm prices are stabil- 
ized, I will stabilize wages.” 


Old Glory goes skyward. Soldiers on 
Midway Island raise flag as Japs at- 
tack. Attack came so early in the 
morning flag had not been run up. 
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JOHNNY REB 


By Meyer Berger 


I A UNITED STATES BOMBER STATION, 
\ Somewhere in Great Britain, Sept. 11.—Rain gusts 
picked at the windows and whipped the tin roof 
of a hut here today as some twenty youthful members 
of Flying Fortress crews quietly told how, without 
fighter escort, they shot down three and probably 
destroyed or damaged nine of a swarm of twenty-five 
Focke-Wulf 190s and Messerschmitt 109s that attacked 
five Fortresses five miles up over the North Sea. 

At noon Sept. 10, eleven Flying Fortresses soared 
into the clouds, bound on an undisclosed mission. 
When they were well above 20,000 feet the radio 
telephone suddenly ordered them to return to their 
base. Captain R. E. Flack pivoted his plane. The others 
wheeled into line behind and they all started toward 
England. 

Six Flying Fortresses thundered in front in one for- 
mation, with a second group of five behind them. Spit- 
fires had accompanied them part of the distance, but 
had just returned to the British coast. 

Sergeant John H. Hughes of New York, a dark-haired, 
blue-eyed youth only twenty-one years old, took up 
the story at that point. 

“I called up front and told them the Spitfires had 
gone,” Sergeant Hughes said. “The bombardier passed 
the word along. I was at the waist gun. I kept my 
eyes peeled from that moment onward.” 

At that moment Sergeant Hughes and other gunners 
of the rear formation saw a swarm of German fighters 
climbing up from the clouds. Sergeant Hughes fired 
several bursts. The other gunners aboard his plane 
opened fire. 

The German fighters, however, stood off at some 
distance, testing the range of their cannon. All their 
shells fell short. So they peeled off and dropped below 
the Flying Fortress to re-form. 

Sergeant Adam Jenkins of Richmond, Va., tail gunner 
in the rear Flying Fortress, held his fire until the lead- 
ing German fighter was within 1,000 yards. 

“I just kept watching them bear down,” Sergeant 


When last of enemy 
wounded pilot landed his Flying Fortress safely— 
withaid of two inexperienced members of crew 


Jenkins said, “but I had a finger on the trigger of each 
of my tail A gre I knew I had the ‘tail-end Charlie’ 
position and that I couldn’t let them babies sneak up 
on our formation. 

“The Nazis seemed to be trying to gauge our speed, 
but finally they got the same altitude as ours and were 
right in my sights. I let them get within 300 yards or 
so. Then I figured, ‘Adam, it’s time to let go.’ 

“I had never seen anything like what happened then, 
only in movies back home. Mister, that Nazi's wings 
come plumb off, bust into bits, and he just bust in a big 
flame and went a-trailing down to the clouds. 

“I kept my trigger fingers tight, figuring the rest of 
them babies d sons out of that chidiging but they 
didn’t. They peeled off and went away from our tail, 
clean out of sight.” 

Each Flying Fortress has a nickname. One is called 


_ Johnny Reb, because most of its crew are from the 


South. The gunners even name each gun. Sergeant 
Hughes’s guns are called Jumpin’ Jive. 

Bax before the German fighters were about to peel 
off and break away from the scramble, Lieutenant 
Harold Spire, of Los Angeles, navigator of a bomber, 
got what he believed was another certain victim. Then 
a shell screamed against his windshield. The co-pilot’s 
leg was split open and he received serious body 
wounds. 

Ice had formed on Sergeant Hughes’ oxygen mask 
and the little finger of his left hand was frozen. Up 
front the pilot's mask was torn away by a shell frag- 
ment.and he fought to retain his senses, fessthing with 
the greatest difficulty. The pilot called back to Lieu- 
tenant Edward T. Sconiers of De Funiak Springs, Fla., 
the bombardier, and called Staff Sergeant Roy N. 
Allen of Owensboro, Ky., the crew engineer, but not 
until the last enemy fighter had vanished. 

Lieutenant Sconiers, at the pilot’s direction, lifted the 


dead co-pilot to the floor and took his seat. Sergeant 


Allen stood up behind him. The pilot retained the stick 
and kept manipulating the rudder with his feet. He 
quietly told Lieutenant Sconiers how to~ manipulate 
and instructed Sergeant Allen how to do other jobs. 

The fight had lasted twenty-five minutes. The front’ 
formation had not even noticed it. Under the pilot's 
direction, the Johnny Reb sat down with scarcely a 
jolt. The plane was saved, the men were saved—al] but 
the co-pilot, who lay. on the floor. 

Colonel Frank Armstrong of Nashville, N. C.,. told 
reporters that the Flying Fortresses’ achievement 
“leaves no doubt as to whether these ships can take 
care of themselves.” 

“I think the Germans will testify to that,” he added. 


Reprinted from The New York Times, by permission. 
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Germans Batter Way 
Forward in Russia 


The muddy, rain-soaked plains to the 
west of Stalingrad were littered with 
the burned-out skeletons of Nazi tanks, 
piled high with the bodies of German 
dead. But Hitler’s reserves of men and 
materials seemed inexhaustible. Day 
after day the stubborn Russian de- 
fenders of the great city on the Volga 
were forced farther back. 

To the southwest, fighting in the 
streets of Novorossiisk heralded the fall 
of Russia’s last important Black Sea 
port. But the Russians were holding 
their ground on the road to the Grozny 
oil fields. 

West and East of the Don. West of 
the Don River the country is hilly and 
covered with clumps of trees and 
thickets in which Russian tanks could 
be hidden. It took the Nazis a long time 
to blast their way to the river when the 
campaign for Stalingrad opened. 





Orice across the Don the going was 
easier for the Nazis. Then open, level 
steppes offered little cover for the de- 
fenders. But Marshal von Bock, the 
German commander, had too much re- 
spect for Russian fighting qualities to 
advance directly on Stalingrad. He re- 
membered his failure to take Moscow 
last year. 

The Pincers again. Instead of a 
frontal attack, von Bock tried the ta- 
miliar German pincers .tactics. Part. of 
his forces advanced to the southwest of 
the city. Other divisions curled around 
to attack from the northwest. The first 
surprise attacks failed on both fronts. 
The Germans then tried to squeeze the 
defense by sheer weight of numbers 
The Russians stood firm. 

It was only then that von Bock struck 
directly from the west. He sent his in- 
fantry, in the wake of dive bombers 
and tanks, across the open steppes, 
through Russian mine fields, and into 
the face of murderous Red artillery fire. 
The Russian guns are mowing them 
down, but they are not-stopping them. 
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President Demands 
Curbs on Inflation 


Last April the President laid down ‘a 
seven-point program to curb inflation. 
(See page 8.) Five of the points he put 
into effect himself. He asked Congress 
to take action on the other two: these 
points were (1) heavier taxes; (2) sta- 
bilization of farm prices. 

On Labor Day, the President said to 
Congress: “I regret to call to your atten 
tion the fact that neither of these two 
essential pieces of legislation has as yet 


been enacted into law. That delay has 


now reached the point of danger to ou 
whole economy.” 

What ceiling on farm prices? A big- 
ger and better tax bill is now on its 
way through Congress. It was the mat- 
ter of farm prices that the President had 
particularly on his mind. Last January, 
Congress passed a law forbidding anv 
ceiling on farm prices until they had 
reached at least 110 per cent of parity 
(see page 8), or an average of 116 per 
cent of parity for farm prices as a whole. 

“This act of favoritism for one par- 
ticular group has increased the cost of 
food to everybody,” Mr. Roosevelt ex- 
“vigae in a fireside chat which followed 

is message to Congress. “I have asked 
the Congress to pass legislation,” Mr. 
Roosevelt announced, “under which the 
President would be specifically author- 
ized to stabilize the cost of living, in- 
cluding the price on all farm com- 
modities.” 

Congress immediately set to work to 
do as the President asked. But many 
Congressmen thought that he was being 
eunfair in blaming them for the failure to 
stop inflation. They said that the Presi- 
dent had shown as much favoritism to 
labor as they had shown to the farmers. 
Mr. Roosevelt answered this last objec- 
tion in his speech when he said: “At the 
same time that farm prices are stabil- 


ized, I will stabilize wages.” 


Old Glory goes skyward. Soldiers on 
Midway Island raise flag as Japs at- 
tack. Attack came so early in the 
morning flag had not been run up. 





a For several months, Jap- 

New Guinea sere teve hela Lae, se- 
lamaua and Buna, north of 

Owen Stanley Mts. Last week they outflanked Allied 
troops, advanced through gap to Efogi, about ten 
miles south of Kokoda, Where they were checked. 
They conquered the gap, 6,500 feet high, but several 
ridges still lie ahead, as profile map on right shows. 
Port Moresby, south of mountains, is only 300 miles 











from Australia. 


Japanese Penetrate 
New Guinea Jungles 


“They kept outflanking us and get. 
ting behind us. ,They could see us but 
we couldn’t see them.” That was how 
Australian soldiers explained the suc- 
cess of the Japanese in crossing the 
Owen Stanley Mountains and threaten- 
ing the Allied base at Port Moresby, 
New Guinea. 

Mountain backbone. The Owen Stan- 
ley Mountains run northwest and south- 
east through the center of New Guinea. 
(See map on this page.) For several 


months, the Japanese have held Lae, 
Salamaua and Buna, north of the moun- 
tains. South of the range is Port Mores- 
by. Port Moresby is only a little more 
than 300 miles from Australia. In Allied 
hands it is an advance base for the 


protection of that continent. 





Jungle warfare. Allied leaders thought 
it would be impossible for the Japanese 
to get across the mountains, which reach 
a height of 6,500 feet and are covered 
with steamy, mountainous jungle. But 
ope are expert jungle fighters. 

e fighting in New Guinea is hand 
to hand. Allied patrols creep through 
the jungle. When they come upon Jap- 
anese patrols, knives, bayonets and pis- 
tols are used. No quarter is. asked and 
none given. 

Road to Port Moresby. Once they 
had crossed the Owen Stanley Moun- 
tains, the Japanese were over the worst 
part of the road to Port Moresby. Be- 
yond Efogi, which is about ten miles 
south of Kokoda, the country levels off 
to sparsely wooded plains. Fourteen 
miles from Efogi is the beginning of the 
hard-surfaced road which runs 38 miles 
to Port Moresby. 

The big question was whether the 
Japanese had gotten enough men across 
the mountains to attack Port Moresby. 


Map by &. C. Detje. Copyright 1942 by Field Publications 
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Rommel's First Try 
In Egypt Collapses 


“Well, boys, we're off to Cairo,” 
Marshal Rommel is r ed to have 
told his Afrika Korps, as the long- 
awaited German offensive in Egypt 
started. But the Marshal was mistaken. 
He did not get to Cairo. He wound up 
back of where he had started from. The 
British had won the first round of the 
fight for the Middle East. 

Only the beginning. The repulse of 
Rommel was a victory for the British. 
The Germans lost heavily in men and 
tanks. The smoothness with which 
British planes, tanks and guns worked 
together showed that the British had 
learned a lot about desert fighting. 

This was only a preliminary skirmish 
to the great battle which sooner or later 
will decide the fate of the middle East. 
Rommel was forced to withdraw, but 
he is still receiving reinforcements, and 
he is sure to strike again. 

Willkie on tour. Wendell L. Willkie, 
1940 Republican presidential candidate, 
reached Egypt in time to see the finish 
of the desert battle. Mr. Willkie, is 
making a tour of the Middle East, Rus- 
sia and China as a personal representa- 
tive of President Roosevelt. Acting as 
a sort of traveling salesman for Ameri- 
can democracy, Mr. Willkie is encourag- 
ing our allies and winning the good will 
of neutrals. The fact that he is the 
envoy of President Roosevelt, who beat 
him in the contest for the Presidency, 
~is in itself a good example of democracy 
in action. © . 

Another important part of Mr. Will- 

ie’s mission was described by a promi- 

nent citizen of Turkey when the visitor 
was in that country “He told us ex- 
actly. where the United States stands,” 
said this man, “and he has had an op- 

rtunity to examine our policy first 

and to re to the President.” 

Where Turkey stand? The 
Turks apparently made it clear to Mr. 
Willkie that they would with 
the United Nations durin war and 
the peace which would follow. 

It will be “short of war.” 
Turkey has an alli with Britain and 


a t with Germany, and is 
iniuueaticebe a ee ae 
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Werner in the Chicago Sun 


Hitler: “l Wish That Would Stop!” 


Congress Gefs-Down 
To Hard Brass Tax 


Congress last week was giving the- 
final licks to the wartime tax bill on 
which it has been working since Feb- 
ruary . 

Tax on spending. The Treasury wants 
to raise $8,700 million a year by tax- 
ation. This means that some new form 
of tax will have to be found. The errs 
ury proposed a “spending tax.” This 
ms te ae all sad that a 
taxpayer spends for anything above a 
small exemption. 

Victory tax. Instead of the “spend- 
ing tax,” many Congressmen favored 

P what they called a “Victory Tax.” This 
would be a tax of 5 per cent on all indi- 
vidual incomes over $12 a week. It 
would be in addition to the regular in- 
come tax. There would be credit allow- 
ances for debt payments, insurance pre- 
miums and war bond, purchases. 

A part of this tax would be returned 








by the Government after the war. This | 


is one form of “forced savings.” 
Pay as you go. Beardsley Ruml, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 


of New York, proposed a “pay-as-you-. 


go” tax. He would skip a year’s taxes 
altogether and apply payments made 
next year to next years taxes. Under 
this system, taxpayers would pay their 
taxes as they earned their incomes and 
not a year later, when they might not 
be earning as-much. 


A U. S. anti-tank battery toils with 
gun and equipment up a mountain 
pass somewhere in Alaska. Yank 
troops are on the alert for Jap stab. 





Gas Rationing May 
~ Sreich War Rubber 


To an accurate report on the 
rubber situation, President Roosevelt 
appointed an investigating committee. 
It included Bernard M. Baruch, chair- 
man of the 1918 War Industries Board; 
President James B, Conant of Harvard 
University; and President Karl T. 
Compton of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. ° 

“Danger” in rubber. The committee 
has now submitted its report, and the 
news is bad. Only by nationwide gaso- 
line rationing and other rigid restric- 
tions on motoring, the report says, can 
we avert “both a military and civilian 
collapse.” 

Restrictions recommended. The com- 
mittee advised a national speed limit of 
35 miles an hour; a reduction of 25 per 
cent in the average annual mileage per- 
mitted any car (from 6,700 to 5,000 
miles), and that only for “necessary 
driving”; compulsory tire inspection; 
and an increase of 205,000 tons in the 
production of synthetic rubber. 

Unless this is done, says the report, 
there will be “no rubber in the fourth 
quarter of 1943 with which to equip a 
modern mechanized army.” 

Facts about rubber. We had, accord- 
ing to the report, a total of 578,000 
tons of rubber on hand on July 1. Only 
53,000 tons will be imported between 
now and Jan. 1, 1944. This is a total 
supply of 631,000 tons. 

Military and other essental activities 
will need 842,000 tons during that 


‘period. This leaves a deficit of 211,000 


tons. It is expected that 425,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber will be made by the 
end of 1948. This would take care of 
essential. needs but would leave very 
little to spare. 











Scientists Preview 
World of Tomorrow 


At the recent convention of the 
American Chemical Society, scientists 
revealed glimpses of the good world 
which they foresee after the smoke of 
war has cleared away. 

Credit the war. The war got much 
credit for the progress of invention and 
the advance of science. Under pressure 
of war, said Dr. Charles M. A. Stine, a 
vice president. of the du Pont Co., 
chemical progress is so rapid that “the 
world of 1940 has already become an 
antiquity. The inconceivables of only 
two years ago are today’s realities.” 

Our obsolete autos. Such important 
advances have been made in the treat- 
ment of petroleum that “the petroleum 
chemist now sees all existing motors as 
out of date.” 

World of plastics. A whole new 
world of plastics will be available. We 
will have unbreakable glass that will 
float, and wood that won’t burn. Plas- 
tics and woods will compete with struc- 
tural metals. We will also have shoes 
that contain no leather, and window 
screens that contain no wire. 

The challenge. “Today we produce 
to destroy,” Dr. Stine said. “But to- 
morrow we will produce to build and 
we. will continue to invent and thus to 
multiply our possessions. We will have 
at our command ten, fifty, a hundred 
times what we had before, chiefly of 
new materials. 

“That prospect is as certain as to- 
morrow’s dawn. We need only to make 
the victory definite. Then the choice 
will be ours, either boldly to harness 
the stream of plenty or, if we are timid 
and of restricted vision, to be embai- 
rassed by the very abundance of the 
means we have created.” 


Press Assn. 
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Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1942 by Field Publications 


Map shows 31 German cities that are targets for bombers. Concentric circles show the distances from London. 


TARGETS for Many Nights 


A’ the top of this page is a map of 
one of the most important battle- 
fields of the war: the air over Germany. 


It may not be possible to win the war 
on this battlefield. But it is possible to 
deal Germany grievous wounds and to 
soften up the enemy for other blows on 
other battlefields. This aerial front is the 
only front on which Britain and the 
United States can concentrate their full 
strength at present. 

The air offensive against Germany 
began in the spring of this year. It has 
now reached a scale far greater than the 
most devastating of the German raids 
on Britain in the terrible autumn of 


1940. 
Striking at Germany’s vitals. The 


RAF’s Lancaster bombers and the Fly- 
ing Fortresses of the U. S. Army Air 
Forces are‘over Germany and occupied 
Europe every day and every night. 
Thousands of tons of concentrated de- 
struction, borne by hundreds’of planes, 
are pounding at the vitals of the Ger- 
man war machine. The targets are the 
great industrial cities of the Reich. Here 
are the factories which keep the Ger- 
man armies supplied. 

Effect of the raids. The Germans are 
trying to conceal the amount of damage 
these raids are doing. But we can read 
between the lines of the news, from 
Germany that the raids are hurting pro- 
duction. The great German chemical 
and dye company, I. G. Farber, is 


planning to move to Norway to esca 
the bombings. The morale of the work- 
ers is suffering, too. 

Thousand planes a night? Obviously 
Germany has not yet been crippled by 
these bombings. They: have not been 
on a large enough scale. There have 
been two thousand-plane raids, but 
most of them have been far smaller> 

Why have the thousand-plane raids 
not been kept up night after night? The 
foliowing figures answer that question: 

British losses on the big raids have 
been about 40 planes out of 1,000. If 
they should attempt to raid Germany 
every night with 1,000 .planes, this 
would mean a loss of 1,200 bombers a 
month. This does not include planes lost 
by accident, which are often two or 
three times as many as those lost in 
combat. The United States and Britain 
are not yet able to replace their big 
bombers at. this rate. 
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THE PEOPLES’ WAR 
By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


HIS,. Vice-President Wallace has 
assured us, is “a peoples’ war.” 
They know that it is a peoples’ war 
wherever people have fought and bled 
for their freedom. They know it in bat- 
tered England, in beleaguered Russia, 
ir threatened Australia, They know it, 
too, in vanquished France, in conquered 
Belgium and Holland and Norway, in 
heroic Poland and Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia. 

What does the phrase mean? What 
does it imply? What duties does this 
war involve, what promise does it hold 
out to us? 

The term “people” is inclusive, but 
it is not sh tuidlesibs: It excludes a great 
many things..It may be well to begin 
by pointing out what a peoples’ war is 
not. This war is not an imperialistic war. 
It is not a business men’s war. It is not 
a party war. It is not a militarists’ war. 
It is not a war for conquest or for 
spoils; not a war for race or party or 
creed, 

It is-we come back to the familiar 
phrase — a peoples’ war: a war of the 
people, by the people, for the people. 
It is being fought everywhere on the 
globe that 
peace, that they may be secure in their 
lives and their property, that they may 
form\the kind of government they want, 
worship as ‘they will, work at what they 
pleat It is being fought to free man- 

ind from force and tyranny of all kinds 
—the force of the soldier, the force of 
the Gestapo, the tyranny of state and 
the tyranny of party. 
at else is involved in the term? 
A peoples’ war is to be fought by the 
people. But of course war everywhere is 
fought by the people—has always been 


lain people may live in 





fought by the ple. Totalitarian war, 
cody, is sing Saath by the plain peo- 
ple of Germany and Italy and at 
But a peoples’ war is fought, willingly, 
voluntarily, by the people. It is their 
affair. They decided upon it, they con- 
duct it, they determine its larger pur- 
poses and objectives. They fight not be- 
cause a governmént requires them to 
fight, or out of obedience to fanaticism 
instilled by propaganda, but soberly and 
thoughtfully, because they know what 
they are fighting for. . 

We in Ameriea-came slowly to our 
decision—and the decision was made, it 


-is well to remember, even before Pearl 


Harbor. We studied this war, we talked 
about it, we thought about it, we came, 
gradually, to realize what was at stake. 
It is our war, conducted by our govern- 
ment, guided, in its every major aspect, 
by democratic processes. 

Because it is our war there rests upon 
us, inescapably, a responsibility far 
greater than that which rests upon the 
people of the totalitarian states. Theirs 


- is to obey the commands of govern- 


ments which rule without their consent; 
ours-to obey the commands which we 
ourselves, through our own representa- 


_tives, have issued. Our stake in the war, 


too, is far greater than theirs. Defeat, 
for them, would mean an end of tyr- 
anny, and it is no secret that millions, 
in Italy and Germany, long for such 
defeat. Defeat for us would mean the 
end of the way of life that the freedom- 
loving — have cherished for a 
thousand years. 

But in all this there is one thing we 
must keep well in mind, The common 
people determined on this war, are fight- 
ing this war, and will make the peace. 
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ls a Peoples’ War in England. Men 
of Home Guard are workers who 
train at night. In photo, unit made 
up of members of Parliament prac- 
tices gunnery at Westminster Hall. 
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The war is not being fought 
for spoils, but that plain 
people may live in freedom 


The people, that is, are in control of 
the main objectives of the war. But this 
does not mean that the people are en- 
titled to know everything that goes on, 
or to make every military or political 
decision. Failure to remember this has 
often resulted in disaster. Failure to re- 
member it resulted in military disaste: 
during the Civil War when the popular 
demand “on to Richmond” ended at 
Bull Run, and agein at second Bull Run 
and at Piedeicisbary So now, the in- 
sistence on establishing a “second front” 
by popular demand might end in mili. 
tary Meister. The conduct of cam- 
paigns, of diplomacy, of economic war- 
are, must be left in the hands of those 
trained to the tasks who know all the 
facts. 

It is sometimes hard for us to under- 
stand this distinction, yet it should not 
be hard. Every family is free to choose . 
its own doctor, and to determine when 
to call in the doctor, But once a patient 
is in the hands of competent physicians, 
no layman would think of interfering 
with the treatment prescribed for him. 
Our educational system, to take a 
notable example, is thoroughly demo- 
cratic, but if parents and students in 
terfered in the conduct of the class- 
room, the whole system would break 
down. 

Fortunately, in a democracy, the tact 
that experts conduct government, dip 
lomacy, and war need not worry us. For 
these experts are, after all, of our choos- 
ing. We elected them, or we elected the 
men who appointed them and the men 
who pay them. If the conduct of the 
war is palpably bad we can change that 
conduct by removing the men at the 
top, or by making our wishes felt in the 
halls of Congress. We can, that is, con- 
trol the major policies, leaving to those 
Sh gr ag for the task the management 
of the details. We can, too, control the 
objectives of the war and the making 
of the peace, leaving to those trained to 
the task, the arrangement of the details. 

Let us remember that, in a democ- 
racy, the people are freely organized in 
a state and that they conduct their 
business through a chosen government. 
~ This is the first of several articles in which Dr. 
Commager will di s the ing and historical 





significance of World War II. 



























INFLATION.-tHE ENEMY AT HOME, .. 


Failure to halt rising cost 
of living will bring on the 
danger of runaway inflation 


HE forces of inflation, as well as the 
Tired forces of the Axis, threaten the 

free existence of the United States. 
President Roosevelt has demanded that 
Congress act swiftly to remove restric- 
tions on farm price control, and to 
drastically increase taxes. 

The President warned that if Con- 
gress failed to act on farm price control 
by October 1, “I shall accept the re- 
sponsibility, and I will act.” He pointed 
out that he had the right to act under 
his wartime powers as Commander in 
Chief. 

Having laid his demands before Con- 
gress, the President then spoke to the 
country by radio. In his fireside chat, 
he explained why it was necessary for 
Congress to act swiftly against infla- 
tion. 

“If the vicious spiral of inflation ever 
gets under way,” he said, “the whole 
economic system will stagger. Prices 
and wages will go up so rapidly that 
the entire production program will be 
in danger. The cost of the war, paid by 
taxpayers, will jump tremendously. . . . 
Indeed, the prevention of a spiraling 
cost of living is a vital part of the win- 
ning of the war itself... .” 

The President tken told of the hero- 
ism of our troops on world-wide battle- 
fronts, and challenged all of us to do 
our part in the ‘home front” battle 
against inflation. “Battles are not won,” 
he said, “by soldiers and sailors who 
think first of their own personal safety. 
And wars are uot won by people whe 
are concerned primarily with their own 


























In his Labor Day message, President 
Roosevelt warned Congress to halt 
inflation or he would do it himself. 


comfort, their own convenience, their 


own pocketbooks. . . .” 


The Seven-Point Program 


In his message to Congress, the 
President asked nothing which had not 
been requested in his seven-point anti- 
inflation program of April 27, 1942. Let 
us review that program and then dis- 
cuss the President’s demands for 
strengthening it. 

Prices. Acting under the authority of 
the Emergency Price Control Act, the 


Charts at left and below show that 
rise in wages and salaries has not 
kept pace with rise in farm prices. 


International News Phot: 


Office of Price Administration carried 
out the President’s plan to fix ceilings 
on “cost of living” items that 130,000,- 
000 Americans eat, wear, or use. Mer- 
chants cannot charge higher prices for 
most articles than were charged in 
March, 1942. 


Taxes. Congress shall decide how 
much profit should be allowed a cor- 
poration, and income above this figure 
must be taken in taxes. “No American 
citizen,” said the President; “ought to 
have a net income—after taxes—of more 
than $25,000 a year...” (Britain's 
high tax rate now limits personal in- 
comes to $25,000 a year. Only 80 
people in Britain have incomes of 
$25,000. ) i 

Wages. Congress was asked to take no 
action fixing wages and salaries. The 
President contended that ‘the ceiling 
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over “cost of-living” items, heavy 
taxes on business profits, Pha 
labor no reason for @€manding hi: 
wages. 

Farm prices. In order to keep the cost 
of living down, the President asked 
Congress to ‘set farm price ceilings at 
100 per cent of parity, instead of at the 
higher levels provi in the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act. 

This Act. provides that farm. prices 
cannot be fixed below the highest of 
the les a, (1) 110 per cent 
of parity (which means that the money 
farmers obtain from a certain amount 
of farm produce must be able to buy 
10 per cent more machinery and other 
goods than the money obtained from a 
like amount of produce bought during 
1909-1914—the farmers’ most prosper- 
ous period); (2) the 1919-1989 aver- 
age price, or (3) prices on October 1 
or December 15, 1941. 

War Bonds. “We must encourage all 
citizens,” the President said, “to con- 
tribute to the cost of winning this war 
by purchasing War Bonds with their 
earnings instead of using those earnings 
to buy searce goods. . . . Each and 
every one of us will have to give up 
things to which we are accustomed— 
our standard of living will have to come 
down.” 


Credit. Until the day you have to pay 
it back, credit is just like extra money 
in your pocket. So the President or- 
dered curbs on credit and installment 
buying to check the rush for scarce 
civilian goods, and to increase pur- 
chases of War Bonds. 

Rationing. “We must ration all essen- 
tial goods of which there is a scarcity,” 
the President declared, “so that they 
may be distributed fairly . . . to all on 
the basis of need rather than on the 
basis of ability to pay high prices... .” 
Rationing has not hit us hard yet. 

Sugar, tires, and automobiles were 
the first items rationed. Later, gasoline 
was rationed on the East Coast, and 
the sale of coffee was limited to one 
pound per purchase. Plans are now 
being made to ration meat and fuel oil. 
Meat_rationing is necessary because 
war workers are buying more meat at 
the same time that the Army, Navy 
and our allies need more, 


What a Dollar Can Buy 
The President's anti-inflation program 


of April 27 was not popular in Con- - 


gress. Congre$smen hesitated to act on 
the President’s suggestions. 

In his speech, the President pointed 
out Congress’ failure to fix farm Paging 
at parity, and to increase taxes. He ex- 
plained that the cost of all food items 
used by wage earners has gone up 1% 
per cent per month since the price ceil- 
ings were set-in May, 1942, Because o 
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these price increases, $10 now will buy 
only $9 worth of food and other articles. 
He warned that if farm prices climbed 
to 110 per cent of parity, or higher, we 
will have a runaway inflation. 
Suppose, for example, that farm prices 
rise 10 to 20 per cent. The cost of living 
will jump~sharply because food costs 
take half the income of 42 out of every 


100 families in the nation. Workers will © 


then demand higher wages to meet this 
rise in the cost of living. If they get 
higher wages, industry will insist that 
its prices must. be raised. These higher 
prices will force the farmer to pay more 
for the- goods he buys. So the farmer 
will demand another increase in farm 
prices to give him buying power above 
parity. This will bring us back to where 
we started. Wages will be chasing liv- 
ing costs like a dog chasing his tail. 
*Accordingly, the President has de- 
manded that Congress permit him to fix 
farm prices at parity, or at levels of a 
recent date, whichever is higher. 


Parity Prices After the War 


In order to soften farm opposition to 
this move, the President recommended 
that Congress also guarantee the farmer 
parity prices after the war. This action 
would prevent a disastrous collapse of 


‘farm prices. after the war. During 


World War I, farmers were asked to 
increase production tremendously. They 


- did so. But after the war ended, prices 


collapsed, and surpluses of farm prod- 
ucts piled up. 

The President also sought to head off 
critics who say that farm prices cannot 
be fixed if wages are permitted to rise. 
“At the same time that farm prices are 
stabilized,” he promised, “wages can and 
will be stabilized also. This I will do.” 
Wage stabilization probably will follow 
the formula recently announced by the 
National War Labor Board.~In several 
wage disputes, the NWLB has ruled 
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that workers are entitled to wage in- 
creases sufficient to cover increases in 
the cost of os since January 1, 1941. 

In addition, the President already has 
issued an order~abolishing all worker- 
employer agreements requiring the pay- 
ment of double-time wage rates for 
necessary overtime work on Sundays or 
holidays. This “penalty” payment has 
been mewely abolished by agreements 
between workers and employers. Time 


and a half is paid, however, for work in 
excess of 40 hours per week. 


The Weapon of Taxation 


The President himself recognized in 
his.message to Congress that the stabili- 
zation of farm prices and wages, and 
price control, will not head off inflation 
by themselves. He said “one of our 
most_powerful weapons in our fight to 
stabilize living costs is taxation.” He 
agreed that heavier taxes must serve 
two purposes: (1) to help pay some of 
the seventy-three billion dollars which 
the country will spend on the war this 
year, and (2) to help reduce the danger 
of inflation by taxing away money that 
people would otherwise use to bid 
against each other for a declining sup- 
ply of goods in stores. 

Some critics do not think that the 
President is making enough use of this 
taxation “weapon.” They complain that 
only about one-tenth of one per cent of 
the population will be affected by his 
insistence on net personal incomes of 
not more than $25,000. 

At the same time, they say, he made 
no definite demands for higher income 
taxes, or other levies, on the three- 
fourths of all workers who still are vir- 
tually exempt from income taxation. 

There are also demands for a sales 
tax on purchases made at stores. The 
President, the Treasury, and labor 
unions, oppose this tax because it hits 
the poor harder than the rich. Support- 
ers of the sales tax reply that it at least 
enables everyone to bear a direct share 
of the war costs. At the same time, they 
add, it does not relieve higher-income 
groups from paying heavy incomes 
taxes. 

Congress probably will meet the 
President’s October 1 deadline on re- 

al of farm price control restrictions. 
fn fact, Congress may go one | far- 
ther and pass a measure that will also 
stabilize wages. 
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STOP INFLATION NOW! 


To keep the cost of living steady we must either control 
our own economic acts, or let the government control them. 


A Pictorial Diagram by Ryllis and Omar Goslin 


dent Roosevelt in his recent fire- 
side talk, is a vague term asso- 
ciated in the minds of most people 
with a rise in the cost of living. In 
a comparatively mild form, inflation 
has caused an increase in the cost of 
living in this country of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent since May, 1942. 
If unchecked, this spiral might con- 
tinue until the effects upon our 
economy would become disastrous. 
In the worst form of inflation, prices 
skyrocket so high that money has 
little or no value. 
The threat of inflation arises out of 
a condition in an economic system 
where there is more purchasing 
power than the total value of the 
goods and services available to con- 
sumers. Look at the picture story on 
the opposite page. Notice that in the 
normal peace-time operation of the 
economic system, processes of pro- 
duction provide just enough pur- 
chasing power to pay for the goods 
and services produced. But in war- 
time a larger and larger portion of 
the productive plant is used to cre- 
ate armament materials and to sup- 
ply our armed forces. The govern- 
ment itself purchases most of. the 
goods. As a result, the supply of 
money keeps growing, while the sup- 


J LATION, according to Presi- 


ly of goods for sale to consumers 
ecreases. 
What happens when consumers 
with more money in their pockets 
0 to the store? They will see shelves 
Il of goods. They spend freely. 
They do not realize that they are 
bidding against other customers for 
a limited supply of goods. Just as at 
an auction sale, en bidding is 
spirited, prices go up. From-week to 
week consumers find that their dol- 
lars ‘buy less and less. This is the 
beginning of inflation. Unless it is 
stopped, all the people become vic- 
tims of higher and higher prices. 
These higher prices not only aftect 
the cost of consumer goods, but also 
in turn raise the level of wages, as 
workers struggle “to keep their in- 
comes on a level with the rising cost 
of living. This stil]. further increases 
the cost of the entire armament bill, 
and this means more money must‘ be 
paid out by the government. To stop 
effectively the tendency toward in- 
flation, the additional money which 
people receive as a result of the war 
effort must be directed into savings 
or must be used to pay the bill for 
war. This can be achieved onl¥ 
through controls, either voluntary or 
arbitrary. 
In a democracy, arbitrary controls 


over individual lives and over the 

of our economic system 
are avoided if possible even in war- 
time. But as we see the index of the 
cost of living steadily rising, as we 
see people spending freely for lux- 
uries as well as for the necessities 
of life, we recognize the need for 
action. 

Government action. is already 
being taken on prices. The extent of 
cooperation by workers and farmers 
will determine whether stricter con- 
trols are necessary. Higher taxes are 
being planned. Consumer response 
to war bond sales and voluntary sav- 
ings plans will determine whether 
new forms of taxes and compulsory 
savings will be required. Some com- 
modities have already been rationed, 
notably suger, tires, and in some 
areas, gasoline. Probably rationing 
in much wider areas will be needed 
to assure a fair distribution of the 
available supplies of goods. 

How far do you think the govern- 
ment will have to go in arbitrary 
controls in order to prevent infla- 
tion? To what extent do you think 
consumers and other groups are 
willing to go in renouncing selfish 
interests? One way or another we 
must stop inflation in its’ tracks. 
Check the lists below. 





ACTION BY GOVERNMENT 


How far do you think arbitrary con- 
trols will be necessary? 


Prices * 
a. Certain prices must be fixed. 
b. Prices must be fixed. 
c. Prices and wages must be fixed. 


Rationing 
a. Certain goods must be rationed. 
b. All goods that are limited in sup- 
ply must be rationed. 
c. All necessary goods must be ra- 
tioned and luxuries restricted. 


Taxes 
a. Higher income taxes. 
b. Both income and sales taxes. 
c. Compulsory savings in the form of 
a withholding tax. 


ATTITUDES OF CONSUMERS 
How many of the following attitudes 
can we depend upon consumers to ac- 
cept? 
1. Welcome rationing cheerfully. 
2. Refuse to pay higher prices. 
3. Forego luxury buying. 
4. Refuse to accept credit (which 
further extends purchasing power). 
5. Save their extra income. 
. Not grumble about heavier taxes. 
. Devote at least 10 per cent of 
their income to buying war bonds. 
. Remember that war is no time for 
prosperity. 
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ATTITUDES OF SPECIAL GROUPS 


Which of their particular interests can 
we expect these groups to sacrifice? 


Business . 

a. The desire for business as usual. 

b. Extra profits. 

c. Higher prices. 
Farmers 

a. Rising crop prices. . y 

b. The traditional desire to grow 
what they please rather than what is 
needed. 


Labor i 
a. Wage increases. 
b. Overtime pay. 
c. The right to strike. 
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into our Soviet garden it will get 

a rap which they will never forget.” 
Stalin gave this warning to the Japa- 
nese several years ago. 

He may soon have a chance to show 
that he meant what he said. Chinese 
spies report that large numbers of Jap- 
anese troops are moving toward the 
Siberian border. The struggle between 
Russia and Japan for the mastery of 
northeastern Asia may be near. 

Asiatic Russia, or Siberia, is a vast 
expanse of land larger than all of 
Europe. Its 4,832,000 square miles ex- 
tend from the Ural Mountains in the 
west to the Pacific Ocean in the east, 
and from China in the south to the 
Arctic Ocean in the north. 

Western Siberia is much like Euro- 
pean Russia. In the north are the tree- 
less plains of the Arctic. Farther south 
are great forests of evergreens, fields 
of rich black earth and rolling grassy 
steppes. Eastern Siberia is more rugged, 
with broken table-lands and plateaus 
scattered among great mountains. 

Four of the five largest rivers of Asia 
drain Siberia: the Ob, the Yenisei, the 
Lena and the Amur. Lake Baikal, 386 
miles long, is the largest fresh-water 
lake in Asia. 

Siberia, lying in the latitude of Lab- 
rador and pies is a harsh land. Arc- 
tic snowstorms, called burans, sweep 
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ar Clouds Over Siberia | 


Soviet-Japanese tension is reported 
growing on Siberian border as Nazis 
push deeper into Russia from West 


Sovfoto 


General Grigori Stern, who 
organized Siberian Army, 
is rated as staff expert. 


unchecked over its great plains. The 
average temperatures in winter range 
from 2 degrees above zero to 53 below. 
During the hot, short summers crops 
of wheat, oats and rye are raised in 
southwestern Siberia. Potatoes, beets, 
beans and barley are also cultivated. 
Berries grow in wild profusion. Dairy- 
ing is an important industry, and live 
stock is raised on the steppes. 

Siberia has great stores of gold, coal, 
petroleum, iron, graphite, lead, zinc, 
silver, copper, nickel, tin, antimony, salt 
and other minerals. Millions of acres 
are covered with valuable timber and 
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‘ 
there —— numbers of fur-bearing 
animals the northern coast, ivory is 
“mined” frum the remains of prehistoric 
animals which have been frozen fast in 
the Arctic ice for thousands of years. 

During the past ten years, the Soviet 
Government has been working hard to 
develop the wealth of Siberia. The 
Russians believed that sooner or later 
they would have to defend Siberia 
against the Japanese. It would be diffi- 
cult to send enough reinforcements and 
supplies from European Russia to the 
Far East over the single railroad (the 
Trans-Siberian) which connects the two 
regions. The Russians determined to set 
up a self-sufficient industrial center in 
the area between the Urals and the 
Pacific. 

The greatest industrial development 
has been in western Siberia, which is 
sheltered against attack from either 
Europe or Asia. The two centers of the 
new industrial sagen are Magnitggorsk, 
which is surrounded by rich dagoeis of 
iron ore, and the Kuznetsk Basin, which 
has some of the largest coal deposits in 
the world. A railroad links the two re- 

ions. Day and night. freight trains 
oaded with Kuznetsk coal arrive at 
Magnitogorsk; night and day the 
ore [rc i at Great steel plat. 
blast furnaces and rolling mills have 

rung up around these centers. Fifteen 
thousand tractors and thousands of mo 
tors are turned out every year. Chem. 
icals, tanks, machine tools and airplanes 
pour from the factories east of the 
Urals. During the past year, many fac- 
tories have been transferred bodily from 
regions occupied by the Germans to 
this new. industrial base. 

Eastern Siberia also has been greatly 


parang: Ye! in recent years. Large quan- 


tities of coal are mined near Vladivostok 
and along the Amur River. There is oil 
on the northern part of Sakhalin Island 
(the southern part belongs to Japan). 


Mounted troops of the Soviet Union's | 
Far Eastern Army ceaselessly patrol 
long Siberia - Marchukuo border. 
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Map by H. C. Detje. Yopyrmight 1942 by Field Publications 
Global map shows area where Rus- 
sia and Japan may clash. Russia’s 
border with Manchukuo is as long 
as Soviet-Nazi front in furore. 


The greatest obstacle to the develop- 
ment of Siberia has always been the 
small population. There were only about 
10 million people in this vast area when 
its development began. Since 1933, the 
Russian Government has offered special 


inducements to settlers. Many Russians” 


with the pioneer spirit migrated to the 
east. Komsomolsk, City of Youth, was 
built from the ground up by young 
engineers. During .the past year, be- 
tween 10 and 20 million peasants and 
workers from the regions occupied by 
the Nazis have been settled in Siberia. 

The exact strength of the Soviet mili- 
tary forces in the Far East is, of course, 
a military secret. There are probably 
between 600,000 and 800,000 Red 


in the Far Eiit! auppiccted. by 


~ 8,000 planes and 2,300 armored vehi- 


cles. In 1989 the Russian Pacific fleet, 
based at Vladivostok and Petropavlovsk, 
consisted of 18 destroyers, 90 sub- 
marines, 80 coastal motor boats, 32 gun- 
boats and 75 armored motor boats. 
These craft were manned by 4,500 
sailors. The Soviet military and naval 
forces in the Far East are completely 
independent~of the forces in European 
Russia. 

It is clear that Russia has formidable 
forces with which to defend its Far 
Eastern. territories. It might seem that 
the Japanese had a big enough job on 
their hands already, without taking on 

~ a new foe by attacking the Russians in 
Siberia. But there are several reasons 
why the Japanese a do so. 

1. No matter how far south they may 

penetrate into the Pacific, or westward 
toward India, the Japanese can never 
feel really secure while the shadow of 
mighty Russia falls on their home 
islands from across the Sea of Japan. 
_ 2. They are partictilarly uneasy 
about Vladivostok. This Russian base is 
650 miles from ate United Nations 
bombers could attack Japan from Vladi- 
vostok. 

8. Possession of Siberia also would 
help the Japanese to fight the United 
States. They are already in the western- 
most of the Aleutian Islands, which 
are stepping stones between Siberia 
and Alaska. If they could get into 
Siberia, too, the Japanese might be in a 
position to use those stepping stones as 
a pathway of attack against America. 

4. By driving the Russians out of 
Siberia, Japan could cut the 5,400-mile 
supply line through the north Pacific by 
which American armaments are reach- 

_ing Vladivostok. 

Russia and Japan have been watch- 
ing each other cautiously since the latter 
years of the 19th century, when Russia 
first began to develop her resources in 
the Far East. 

In 1891, the Russians started build- 
ing the Trans-Siberian Railway, to link 
European Russia with the Pacific. Six 


_Panorama shows part of Viadivos- 
tok, Russia’s huge Pacific air and 
naval base, 650 miles from Tokyo. 


years later, the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way was begun. This was a short cut 
through Manchuria between the line of 
the Trans-Siberian and the port of Vlad- 
ivostok. (Russia sold the Chinese East- 
ern to Japan in 1935.) In 1898, the 
Russians forced China to lease to them 
the Liaotung Peninsula with its valu- 
able harbor of Port Arthur. 

Japan became more and more 
alarmed as Russia pressed deeper into 
the Far East. On February 4, 1904, 
Japanese warships attacked Russian 
war vessels in Port Arthur- without 
warning, exactly as they attacked Pearl 
Harbor last December 7. The Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-05 followed, and 
Russia was badly beaten. 

It was not until 1918, that the Japa- 
nese had another chance at the Rus- 
sians. In that year an Allied army was 
sent to Siberia to fight the Bolsheviks 
who had taken over the Russian Gov- 
ernment. The Japanese took part in this 
expedition. Instead of sending 7,000 
soldiers to Siberia, which was their 
quota of the Allied forces, the Japanese 
sent 72,000, and they refused to with- 
draw when the other couatries gave up 
the expedition. 

The Russians put up a strong fight 
and the United States and other nations 
protested against the continued pres- 
ence of Japanese troops in Siberia. 
Japan finally withdrew her troops in 
November, 1922. In 1925, and again in 
1928, Russia and Japan signed treaties 
which were supposed to settle all their 
differences. 

In spite of these treaties the two 
countries continued to quarrel. Twice 
their bickering led to open warfare. In 


1938, and again in 1939, sizeable Japa- 


nese forces attacked the Russians. In 
both engagements, the Japanese were 
given a sound trouncing. 

On April 13, 1941, Japan and Russia 
a a treaty, good for five years, in 
which each nation agreed not to attack 
the territory of the other, and to re- 
main neutral in case the other became 
involved in war with a third party. The 
Russians have seen too many treaties 
broken by the Axis powers to take this 
one very seriously. So the Red Banner 
armies of the Far East keep their eyes 
open and their powder dry. 
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NATHANIEL BACON (1647-1676) ap, NA 


0 
Defender of the - CO Ante 
People’s Rights FoR PGHT He 
"71, THANK God there are no free er 
schools in Virginia or printing. . .” 
So spoke Governor Sir William Berke; 
ley, a bitter opponent of government 
by the people. He filled the assembly 
--House of Burgesses—with his friends 
and refused to call another election. 
In 1676 the frontier settlers were 
angered by the Governor’s refusal to 
protect them from raiding Indians. 
These settlers found a leader in 29- 


ear-old Nathaniel Bacon, an educated @ACON THEN RAISED HIS OWN 
ARMY AND ROUTED THE INDIANS. 
and well-to-do planter. Bacon was de- THE ANGRY ERNOR PROMPTLY SET 


termined to protect the settlers from | OUT WITH 300 MEN TO ARREST BACON. 
the Indians, and also force the Gover- 
nor to change his policies. 
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TO AIM THEIR MUS OUS ASSEMBLY 
THE STATE HOUSE! 








T THE GOVERNO 
BACON AND HIS 





: St 
eS ED AND CAPTURED 
JAMESTOW DIED SOON AFTER, 
AND THE RE APSED. MANY OF 
HIS FOLLOW ANGED AS TRAITORS. 
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ASHINGTON 


of the Western Union messen: 

who was sent on an érrand to the 
huge new War sg stg Pentagon 
building across the Potomac and failed 
to return. A week later he was discov- 
ered at a desk over there as a captain 
in the Air Corps. But it amusingly illus- 
trates one aspect of the amazing mush- 
room growth of Washington in the last 
year. 

Then there is the story of the man 
drowning in the Potomac who was 
asked his name_and address by a pas- 
serby on the bank.. He gasped it out 
and sank after a final cry for help. A few 
minutes later the doorbell rang and the 
passerby asked the landlady if he could 
rent a room. She smiled pityingly. “But 
I have no rooms. There mie isn’t 
an empty room in all Washington.” 
“Oh yes, you have,” replied our friend. 
“I want to rent the room recently occu- 
pied by Mr. Smith who has just been 
drowned in the Potomac.” “Ini terribly 
sorry,” she said. “But I just rented that 
room to the man who pushed him in.” 

So the tales go the rounds and one 
realizes that folklore as well as history 
is being made in hig these 
epochal days. As these weekly articles 
on “Inside Washimgton” unfold, I shall 
tell you of many specific activities of the 
Government, cd 3 of which merits a 
piece by itself, 

But first I want you to see Washing- 
ton as a newspaperman has seen it since 
that fateful Sunday of December—to 
see it as the focal center of a world 
at war, 

Washington is no longer merely the 
seat of the Government. That’s what it 
used to be. It is at once the war capital 
of the United Nations, a living symbol of 
the democracies united in a global war 
against tyranny, and a shifting panorama 
of men and events. 

Headlines scream of the bombing ot 
Tokyo, and a few days later a quiet, 
wiry, little man with an infectious smile 
is telling newspapermen how he flew 
low over the Mikado’s palace in Tokyo, 
and how he ordered his men not to 
bomb the royal buildings. Jimmie Doo- 
little is home to be promoted for an 
amazing exploit. 

Anodlais ttle man with a wrinkled 
face, and bright, darting black eyes tells 
how in the first month of war his people 
rallied to defend their country—rallied 


[i only a yarn, of course—the tale 


By Creighton J. Hill 


behind General MacArthur and his men 
on Bataan and Corregidor. Tears come 
to his eyes as he tells how he was or- 
dered by General MacArthur to leave 
for Australia—to leave his people for 
whose liberties he had fought ever 
since he had been a young lieutenant 
under Aguinaldo forty years ago. That 
man is President Quezon of the Philip- 
pines. pe ig naval officer, Lieu- 
tenant Bulkley, who engineered Mac- 
Arthur’s flight from the Philippines was 
here, too, modest and unassuming. 

I particularly recall Owen Lattimore, 


was here again in May and he walked 
on the lawn behind the White House 
with Fala, the President’s little Scottie. 
One saw the stubby figure, the inevi- 
table cigar, the round pinkish face—and 
one felt here is a man whom men will 
follow. 

A small man with eyeglasses and a 
clipped mustache buys peanuts from 
Steve, the Greek vendor near the White 
House. He, too, quietly walks in the 
White House grounds. Molotov, For- 
eign Minister of Russia and emissary 
of Stalin, is here to map plans that will 
finally break the Axis might. 

Just a year ago a handsome straight 
youngish man was greeted at the Na- 
tional Press Club. He spoke modestly 
and well of what his country was doing 
to win the war, Last month, from a 
crumpled plane on a Scottish heath, the 
body of the Duke of Kent was lifted. 


The war strikes tragically, and no in- 
dividual, citizen or ruler, is assured safe 
passage. 

On the domestic front, too, we see 
the drama of Washington at war, in 
the braided uniforms of generals and 


Carl Rose in The New Yorker 


“Planning to be in Washington long, Mr. Bellew?” 


the scholarly, reticent, slender man who 


-had once been a professor of Oriental 


history at John Hopkins University and 
who today is a confidential adviser of 
Chiang Kai-shek. I listened as he told 


of the Burma Road and of Chungking. 


His quiet words re-lived the five long 
years of fighting by the incredibly gal- 
lant Chinese people. 

Dr. Lattimore, who has helped plan 
the strategy of today’s Chinese warfare 
out of his technical knowledge of the 


campaigns of Genghis Khan six hun-. 
dred 


years ago, had this to say: “The 
Chinese are a people with a sense of 
history. They can n be conquered.” 
And out of a dark December night 
last winter came Winston Churchill. He 


admirals slipping in and out of the 
White House, Congressional leaders re- 
porting to the President, the gathering 
of Cabinet members for a session—these: 
too are a part of total war. 

Leon Henderson of the Office of Pric«: 
Administration, scowling over his half. 
chewed cigar; gray-haired and digni- 
fied Bernard Baruch, who is going; 
through his second world war as: 4 
President's confidant, sitting on a bench 
in Lafayette Park; Donald Nelson, soft. 
spoken head of the War Production 
Board, taking it all in stride and getting 
things done without fuss or feathers. 
These and many others whose activities 
we shall examine in coming weeks move 


across the Washington kaleidoscope 
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w CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


THE PRESIDENT TALKS ABOUT INFLATION , 


Some of the following statements are facts and others are 
opinions. Circle the letter F if the statement is a fact and 
the letter O if it is an opinion: 

1. F O Several months before his Labor Day message 
President Roosevelt asked Congress to set a ceiling on farm 
prices. ; 

2. F O Control of wages and prices by the President will 
lead to dictatorship. 

8. F O Mr. Roosevelt said in his ddress that his wide 
powers will be returned to the people at the close of the war. 

4. F O Living costs rise as a result of inflation. 

5. F O Congress should pass a law limiting incomes to 
not more than $25,000 a year, exclusive of taxes. 

6. F O The President wants to lower farm prices’ and to 
stabilize wages. 

7. F O The war powers of the President do not give him 
the right to fix prices and wages without special permission from 
Congress. 


HOW’S YOUR GEOGRAPHY? 


Underline the best answer to each statement: 

1. Siberia, or Asiatic Russia, compared to all Europe in size, is 
(a) larger, (b) smaller, (c) about the same. 

2. The most extensive industrial development has been cen- 
tered (a) on Siberia’s Pacific coast, (b) in western Siberia, 
(c) in southeastern Siberia. 

8. Siberia produces (a) all, (b) much, (c) little of its food 
supplies. 

4. Soviet forces in the Far East would be most likely to clash 
with Japan’s troops first near the (a) Ural Mountains, (b) Amur 
River, (c) Lena River. 

5. Celogne is about (a) 600, (b) 300, (c) 200 miles from 
London. 

6. Berlin is about (a) 600, (b) 400, (c) 1000 miles from 
London. 

7. An important German seaport is (a) Friedrichshafen, (b) 
Hanover, (c) Hamburg. 

’ §. Hitler’s retreat, Berchtesgaden, is nearest to the border of 
(a) Switzerland, (b) Czechoslovakia, (c) Austria. 

9. The most important industrial area in Japan centers around 

(a) Tokyo, (b) Osaka Bay, (c) Hakodate. 


MATCHING MEN 


Match the spiel persons with their identifying phrases 
by inserting the numbers in the right parentheses: 
1. Donald Nelson (_) Stalin’s representative 
. William Berkeley ( ) Oriental warrior 700 years ago 
: ) A presidential adviser in both 
. Owen Lattimore World Wars 
. Quezon ( ) Head of-the War Production 
. Molotov Board 
( ) Head of the Office-of Price Ad- 
ministration 
( ) Adviser to Chiang Kai-shek 
(_ ) Led a revolt in Virginia 
( ) Led Tokyo bombing raid 
( 
( 


. Nathaniel Bacon 
. Bernard Baruch 

. Leon Henderson 
. Genghis Khan 

. Jimmy Doolittle 


coonrtonrnrh © W 


) A governor of Colonial Virginia 
) President of the Philippines 


_ 
Oo 
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Social Studie 


w THE TASK FORCE 


KEEP ‘EM FLYING 


Write the letter T in the parenthesis before each true 
statement and the letter F in the parenthesis before each 
false statement. 

L. (_ ) Between 1907 and 1913 Germany and France spent 
more money on military aviation than any other nations. 

2. ( ) During World War I thousands of American-built 

were used in France. 

8. ( ) Germany, by the terms of the Versailles Treaty, was 
forbidden to manufacture military airplanes. 

4. ( ) Britain’s eight-gun Spitfire was developed in the 
late 1930's. 

5. ( ) The U. S. has her om no large planes able to fly 
non-stop across the Atlantic and back. . 

6. ( ) U.S. air power has a unified command just as has 
Germany’s Luftwaffe. 

7. ( ) General “Billy” Mitchell of the U. S$. Army showed 
in the 1920’s that warships could be destroyed by planes. 


YOUR JOB AND THE WAR 


What are you going to do about the war when you leave 
school? The article, “Your Job and the War,” lists three 
alternatives for boys and five for girls. Where will you fit 
best? What definite a 0 are you following? What 
reasons have you for thinking it to be the right program? 
Arrange a group discussion in which three boys and three 
girls present their personal answers to these questions. 


w READING SIGN POSTS 


THE AIR WAR 


References in Scholastic: 
“Air Power Will Win the War” (Hartney), Sept. 14, 1942, 


. 29. 
«the Influence of Air Power” (Picture Strip), Mar. 30, 1942, 
p- 7. 
“Wings for American Youth” (Hinckley), Mar. 9, 1942, p. 14. 
“Wings for Victory,” Feb. 9, 1942, p. 12. 
References in Other Periodicals 
“Air Power as World Power,” Fortune, March 1941, pp. 82-77. 
“The U. S. Air Force,” Life, December 1, 1941, pp. 91-108. 
“U. S. Warplanes: A Catalog in Color,” Life, February 2, 
1942, pp. 38-49. 
Grosvenor, M. B., “The New Queen of the Seas,” National 
Geographic, July 1942, pp. 1-30. 
Michie, A. A., “Can the RAF Keep It Up?” Reader's Digest, 
September 1942, pp. 26-32. 
Books 
Aircraft Year Books for 1941 and 1942, Chap. 1. 
Amold, H. H. and Eakers, I. C., Winged Warfare. 
Bartlett, H., Social Studies for the Air Age, Chap. 8. (Mac- 


millan ) 
Hartney, H. E., What the Citizen Should Know About the Air 
Forces. (Norton) . 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

burans (b60 rin). Severe Arctic snowstorms. 

Magnitogorsk (Mag né té gérsk). Western Siberian industrial 
center. ? 

Sakhalin (Si ka lén). Oil-producing island owned by both Japan 
and Russia. 

Petropavlovsk (Pyé tré pév lévsk). A Pacific base of Russia’s fleet. 


. . » ANSWERS IN TEACHER EDITION 


. 
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oad to Victory: A Procession of Photographs of the 
eh Nation at War is a magnificent portrait of America 
_which has -thrilled thousands of people this summer at New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art. Beginning in October other 
thousands will have the opportunity of seeing it when the Road 
“to Victory goes on a nationwide tour to last until next July. 
_ The pictares here are just a sample of what to expect. 

Carl Sandburg, biographer of Abraham Lincoln and one of 
America’s most famous poets, wrote the text. His brother-in- 
law, Lieutenant Commander Edward Steichen, outstanding 
photographer on leave from the Navy Department, assembled 
100,000 photographs supplied for the most part by depart- 
ments and agencies of the U.S. Government.-The 150 finally 
selected were then blown up to mural size, some as large as 
10 x 40 feet. Arranged in sequence the photographs tell the 
story of our country’s vast resources and of its people in peace 
time—leading up to the terrific impact of December 7. From 

then on we have pictures of our country at war. Grimly at war 
and on the Road to Victory. 




































ln the beginning was virgin land and America was promises — and the buffalo by 
thousands pawed the Great Plains—and the Red Men gave over to an endless tide of white 
men in endless numbers with a land hunger and no end to the land they wanted—over the 
eastern seaboard through the Appalachians moved this human tide of pioneers and home- 
seekers—out among the spreading arteries of the Mississippi waterway system—out to the 
Rockies and beyond to the long sunsets of the west coast. 


Gaim to the skyline and beyond. 


Wheat makes bread and bread breaks hunger—bread is the a 
renewer of life. 


The earth is alive. The land laughs. The people laugh. And 
the fat of the land is here. 


> 


Many people, many faces, in their homes, their home towns, 
their churches, shops, schools where books say their country is 
“the last, best hope of earth.” * 


> 


Bureau of Reclamation 





Powsr dams, generators, transmis- 
sion; to’ water desert farms, to control 
floods, to bring light and power to homes 
and factories—horses, billions of horses, 
hauling, pounding, boring, drilling, lift- 
ing—electric-dynamic wild horses tamed 
to help man, locked in concrete, singing 
through overland wires, the live kilo- 
watts go where man wants them for the 
day shift or the night gang. 

(Continued on next page) 










. Tx men behind the man. behind the gun,” 
they dig out ore from deep down in the dark, 
they shoot the oil wells, they chase the slag out 
of copper, steel-driving men they drill and twist 
deep rock, they hammer steel bars for rifle and 
cannon, they rivet the steel sheets and sew them 
tight with steel buttons to meet storms or tor- 
pedoes—listen, they clank and boom the mighty 
song of steel—the breath of their assembly lines 
is in miles of tanks—their thumbprints are on 
bombers over five oceans. 


Samuel H. Gottsch: 


U. S. Army Signal Corps 


Wi an—chey asked for it—now, by the living God, 
they'll get it.” 


~ 


“Two Faces.” 


© camerey boys, big city lads, home town 
fellers, they’re in the Army now—behind a jeep 
instead of a plow—engineers bridging a river, 
chutists in the sky, skirmishers on the land, 
troopers on sea transports—into sea fog and land 
smoke—into the test of fire. . . . Trouble shooters, 
millions stepping along now, millions more on 
the way—killers in khaki riding smoke wagons 
—ready for long war or short—trouble shooters 
in the first round-the-world war. 





Suence, yes, 

Let them have silence. 

Call the roll of their names 

and jet it go atthat. 

To long sleep and deep silence 
they have gone. 

Deep among the never forgotten. 
BATAAN—CORREGIDOR 


ROAD TO VICTORY 


U, S. Army Air Corps 


and terrible birds of death—smooth they fly, 
terrible their spit of flame, their hammering cry, “Here’s lead 
in your guts.’ 

Loads of death, tons on tons ae annihilation, out of the sky and 
down down down on the enemies of the free world—killers 
with wings—dropping polished cylinders to let loose tornadoes 
of hell and ashes on the hideouts of the “New Order.” 


Museum of Modern Art. N. Y. 


Official Photograph U. 8. Nav 


~ 


Avenica, thy seeds of fate bave borne a fruit of 
many breeds, many pages of hard work, sorrow and 
suffering—tough strugglers or oaken men—women of 


rich torsos—they live on—the fathers and mothers of. 


soldiers, sailors, fliers, farmers, builders, workers—their 
sons and daughters take over—tomorrow belongs to 
the children. 


Copyright, 1942, the Museum of Modern Art. Reprinted by 
permission 


Foc gtay sea or mist green, sun-silver water or 
storm salt and spray, daylight or midnight, two 
bells or eight bells, tropic sea or arctic, antarctic 
or equatorial, the navy knows them all. Colossal 
the mavy—and paradoxical—hairy-chested and 
many-armed yet glinting its gun-barrels with as- 
tronomical precision and split-second timing—tur- 
bine web-feet on the open sea, submarine fins 
undersea, plane wings overhead. Hunting the enemy, 
slugging, pounding, blasting. And always chores we 
got with tenders, « oilers, tugs, smoke-screens, with 
harbor submarine ‘nets, minelayers, minesweepers, 
torpedo and depth bemb—heavy chores with endless 
patrols and long breathing convoys, caravans of the 
sea. “In the navy you get every snootful of the sea 
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there is.” 
Samuel H. Gottscho 

















ceeded in borrowing a copy of Chapman's 

translatiom of Homer's Iliad and Odyssey, the 
two young men sat up all night to read it. The ad- 
venturous story, the magic of the poetry, the quiet 
of the soft summer night all combined to fill Keats 
with exultation. Reading of great - adventure, he 
felt that he was an adventurer himself, an explorer 
of the “realms of gold” of literature. He understood 
the joy of great discovery. Pictures of other explorers 
rose before his excited imaginatior. He remembered 
the “eagle eyes” of a portrait of Cortez that had al- 
ways impressed him. He remembered how he had 
been thrilled by the stories about astronomers in a 
book which he had received as a prize in school. 
As he walked home in the early dawn, a poem was 
shaping itself in his mind. When Clark came down 
to a late breakfast, he found the completed poem on 
his plate. 

Thus was written one of the most perfect sonnets 
in literature, a blending of many experiences into 
one—the joy of discovery. That the discoverer of the 
Pacific was Balboa and not Cortez does not alter the 
perfection of the poem. A poet wrote three lines— 
and the lonely figures, “silent upon a peak in 
Darien,” were etched for all time upon the imagina- 
tion of the world. 

Almost as impressive, and much ‘more lonely, is 
the figure in “The Terror of Death” who stands “on 
the shore of the wide world.” It is a picture of infi- 
nite space, a symbol of the loneliness of a person 
wlio in the face of death no longer values that which 
in life he has valued most. 

As in all of Keats’s poetry, each line in these son- 
nets is rich in music and picture. Notice how the 
words glean and teeming anticipate the simile” of 
the fourth line and .have a rhyming sound as well. 


WV = Keats’s friend, Charles Cowden Clark, suc- 


JOHN KEATS 


Sonnets are usually a record of some 
story in a poet’s life. The two on this 
page are unusually revealing, for they 
tell almost the entire story of John 
Keats. The first, it is obvious, was writ- 
ten by an enthusiastic youth, who loved 
life and loved books, who was seeking 
in both for romance and adventure. 
He. was twenty-one, a young surgeon 

' who already knew that he preferred 
poetry to his profession. He had studied surgery at the 
insistence of the guardian- who had taken rather unwel- 
come care of him after his parents’ death. Although the 
poetry he had already published had been severely 
criticized, he was not discouraged. He knew its weaknesses 





ON FIRST LOOKING 
INTO CHAPMAN'S HOMER 


Much have I travelled in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne: 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene’ 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez, when with his eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


> 


THE TERROR OF DEATH 


When I have fears that I may cease to be 
Before my pen has gleaned my teeming brain, 
Before high-piled books in charact’ry 

Hold like rich garners the full-ripened grain; 
When I behold, upon the night’s starred face, 
Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 

And think that I may never live to trace 

Their shadows, with the magic hand of chance. 
And when I feel, fair Creature of an hour! — 
That I shall never look upon thee more, 
Never have relish in the faery power 

Of unreflecting love—then on the shore 

Of the wide world I stand alone, and think 

Till Love and Fame to nothingness do sink. 


himself. Resolutely he decided that he would abandon 
surgery for poetry. 

Within two years he had written several poems which are 
conceded to be the best ever written by so young a man 
and among the greatest in our literature. They included the 
three famous odes—“To Autumn,” “To a Nightingale,” 
“On a Grecian Urn.” He -had fallen in love too and had 
become engaged to Fanny Brawne. He was exuberant with 
love, youth and genius. 

Already, however, the poison was at work which was to 
end his life. He had contracted tuberculosis from his 
younger brother Tom, whom he had cared for with little 
thought for his own safety. After two years of increasing 
illness he went to Italy in a final attempt to save his life. 
Here he died, in the year 1821, when he was twenty-five 
years old. Shelley in “Adonais” and many other poets have 
told his story, but no poem is more moving than his own 
sonnet, “The Terror of Death.” 
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Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


The March of Events 

What progress are the United Na- 
tions making in the air? They hold con- 
trol of the air in western Europe as the 
map shows. Raise these questions: (1) 
Why is mass bombing not carried out 
more frequently? (2) Distinguish be- 
tween mass bombing. and precision 
bombing and indicate how U. S. Flying 
Fortresses are used. (3) What evidence 
is there that Germany is feeling the 
effects of these raids? 

Locate on the wall map the Japanese 
cities of Osaka, Kobe and Kyoto. What 
has China done in recent weeks which 
might mean the establishment of 
United Nations air bases nearer to 
Japan? Where do Japanese troops seem 
to be concentrating? ae 

Locate New Guinea on the wall map 
and point out Port Moresby. Show the 
relation of this island to (a) the Solo- 
mons (b) Australia (c) Allied supply 
lines to Australia. 


Assignment for the entire class: 

What are Germany’s major cities? 
Consult the World Almanac or any re- 
cent commercial atlas, and list at least 
10 such German cities in the order of 
their population. Referring to the ma 
indicate about how many miles ped 
city is from London. Using the letters 
A, B, C, ete., indicate the order in 
which you think these cities should be 
bombed in order to destroy German in- 
dustries. 


How Air Power Grew 

Some experts advocate unified com- 
mand of all U. S. air power. Others 
argue against this. Views set forth by 
Colonel Hartney (p. 28); A. P. deSever- 
sky in Victory Through Air Power; 
H. W. Baldwin, “Air Power,” Life, 
December 1, 1941, pp. 108-15; H. 
Nickerson, “No Separate Air Force,” 
Harpers, December 1941, pp. 10-17, 


might be presented by individual pupils . 


preceding a class forum on this topic. 
On a globe or polar map locate 5 

major centers of war industry in the 

U. S. By means of a cord show the great 


circle route to these points from (a) 


German bases in France and Norway, 
(b) Japanese bases in the Aleutian 
Islands. Determine distance by means 
of the scale. Could these points be 
bombed? Are inland cities less open to 
bombing than coastal cities? Figure fly- 
ing time from the’ enemy bases by 
planes able to fly at 300 miles per hour 
for 8 hours. 

A valuable series of books about the 
Air Age has just come from the press. 


IC TEACH 


E 


This series, sponsored by the CAA, has 
been prepared for use in science, 
mathematics, industrial arts, English 
and social studies classes. The entire 
series is published by Macmillan and 
Company, New York City. More about 
these books in later issues. 
Your Job and the War 

What will students do when they 
leave school? The class should read the 
article, “Your Job and the War.” Ob- 
tain a copy of the draft board’s voca- 
tional questionnaire for class to exam- 
ine. Take a census of the class to find 
out for what types of military service, 
war industry, or special training each 
member is preparing. A committee of 
pupils might interview a member of 
the local draft board for further infor- 
mation after listing definite questions. 
Findings should be reported to the 


class. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Inflation 

Each pupil in the class should un- 
derstand that inflation means he will 
have to pay more for everything he 
buys. After the class has read the arti- 
cle, “Inflation—the Enemy at Home,” 
ask pupils to name at least 10 commodi- 
ties which have gone up in price in 
recent months. Underscore those which 
are virtually essential. Ask class to 
name at least ten items to which price 
ceilings were not applied. Compare this 
list with the previous list. Discuss why 
ceilings were applied to these latter 
commodities. 

Have class tabulate the President’s 
7-point program for stabilizing living 
costs, as follows: Column 1, a brief de- 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(Sept. 28, 1942) 


For Social Studies: 
Stretching Our Limited. Rubber 


Supply. 

The Near East—Bridge to Three 
Continents. 

Financing a Peoples’ War, by Henry 
Steele Commager. 


For English Classes: 
“The Pied Piper,” excerpt from the 
motion picture script. 
Mme. cae Bea tae biographi- 
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“The odils,” by William Words- 
worth. 
For All Students: 

Get in the Scrap! What You Can 
Do for Your Country. 

Air Age Series: III. The U. S. Army 
Air Forces, by Major N. F. Silsbee. 

‘Announcement of Scholastic Awards, 
Art Division, for 1943. 











scription of each point; Column 2, brief 
statement to show why the point would 
help keep living costs down. 

Topics for Further Investigation: 


Determine how many of these seven 
points had already been acted on b 
the time the President spoke. Whic 
ones had not been met? 

Consult the President’s address and 
report to the class about the meaning 
of “parity” for farm prices. Give reasons 
why you think farm prices should or 
should not be permitted to stand at 110 
or more above parity. 


The Peoples’ War 

Do the members of the class have a 
clear concept of what we are fighting 
for? Have all members of the class read 
Dr. Commager’s article on “The Peo- 
ples’ War.” Appoint, or have the class 
elect, a chairman for a forum discussion 
on: 
a. What forms of tyranny and oppres- 

sion are we fighting to put down? 

b. Why must we leave the planning of 
strategy and tactics to our military 
and naval experts? 

c. In what ways do we, the people, hold 
in our own hands the responsibility 
for shaping the main objectives of 
the war and the peace to follow? 

Topics for Further Investigation: 

Report to the class on the war powers 
of the President. Show how such pow- 
ers were used by Lincoln and Wilson. 
Consult any good high school civics 
text and an advanced American history 
for guidance. 

In what ways ‘and how frequently 
can the people check Congress? In 
what ways and how frequently can the 
Congress check the President? Compare 
these checks and time elements with 
those the British have. 


Inside Washington 

American history classes should con- 
sult their texts and tabulate prominent 
civil leaders in each of the following 
wars: The Revolution; the Civil War; 
World War I. ‘Identifying sentences 
should be provided for each name. 
European History classes should do 
likewise for World War I. Consult 
Scholastic’s new pamphlet, The War 
for. Freedom, for names of prominent 
civil leaders of the United Nations with 
identifying sentences for each name. 

What are the war-time agencies of 
our executive department? Consult a 
recent issue of the U. S. Government 
Manual, distributed by the U. S. Infor- 
mation Service, for a chart of these 
agencies. Make a large. copy of this 
chart for class use. 
The Rising Cost of Living 

After the exercises concerning infla- 
tion above have been completed, the 
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class should study carefully the dia 
by the Goslins. Bach pupil should list 
the main steps by which inflation de- 
velops. Each pupil might make a sim- 
plified chart. 


Topics for Further Investigation: 

Find out if the average wage in a 
near-by factory has gone P since May, 
1942. Compare this rise, if any, to the 
price increase mentioned in the main 
inflation article. What conclusions can 
be established about the inflation cycle 
in this instance? 

Watch the newspapers for two weeks 
and clip from them specific proposals 
made to Congress about (a) lower 
farm prices, (b) raising of taxes. Week- 
ly findings should be summed up and 
reported to the class. 


KEY TO “WE CHALLENGE YOU” 
\Social Studies Student Quiz Page) 
Inflation: 1(F); 2(0); 8(F); 4(F); 
5(O); 6(F); 7(O). 
How’s Your Geography? 1(a); 2(b); 
3(b); 4(b); 5(b); 6(a); 7(c); 8(c); 9(b). 
Matching Men: 5; 9; 7; 1; 8; 3; 6; 10; 
2; 4, 
Keep ’Em Flying: 1(T); 2(F); 3(T); 
4(T); 5(F); 6(F); 7(T). 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Victory Story of the Week 


In order to study the organization of 
this article, have it_read aloud by one 
pupil, after which the others may note 
and discuss these points: 

1. Where does the introduction end? 

2. What is the climax of the narra- 
tive? 

8. What part is merely conclusion? 

Direct attention to the fact that the 
whole story is hinted at in the first 
paragraph and that the rest is merely 
elaboration. Point out the value of 
speech and concrete details in a “fea- 
ture” story. 

Outside assignment: Write a short 
vivid narrative of a school football 
game, using a similar plan of organiza- 
tion. 


Road to Victory 


sk the pupils to read the pages si- 
,ently. and to make notes of (1) espe- 
cially rhythmic phrases or ‘sentences; 
(2) examples of poetic language—that 
is, language more suited to verse than 
prose; (3) picture-making words and 
phrases. Discuss these in order to estab- 
lish an ‘ppreciation of Sandburg’s 
style. 

For further reading: Selections from 
Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years; 
also see Sandburg’s Steichen the Pho- 
tographer. 
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How Hollywood Makes Movies 

Follow the assignment suggestions in 
the article. You may also wish to men- 
tion the fact that movies are in pro- 
gress based on Werfel’s The Song of 
Bernadette, Steinbeck’s The Moon Is 
Down, and Mary O’Hara’s My Friend 
Flicka. 


The Tennessee Tornado 


After the class has read the story, 
have pupils answer these questions: 

1. What gave you the first hint of 
Cadet Knox’s personality? 

2. What are some especially funny 
situations, descriptions, and comments? 

3. What serious idea does the author 
wish to put across? How successful is 
he in doing so? 


TO IMPROVE READING SKILLS 

In order to test both speed and com- 
prehension in seaing, the following 
procedure is suggested. 

List your pupils alphabetically, with 
six check columns after each name: for 


speed (I, II, III) and for comprehen- . 


sion (I, I, II). Ask them to turn to 
“Victory Story of the Week” but not to 
begin until you give the signal. Warn 
them that the test will include some 
comprehension questions. (to discour- 
age skimming). Then, at a given time, 
which you will announce so that they 
may write it down, have them begin 
reading. Tell them they are to glance 
at the clock and put down the exact 
time when they finish the article, and 
that they are also to hold up their 
hands upon completing the voiding: 
Since the article contains 853 words, 
tast readers should finish in about 2 
minutes. For those who finish in this 
time or less, check speed column I. 
Those who require from 2 minutes to 
4 minutes should be checked in speed 
column II. Pupils taking a longer time 
should have speed column III checked 


and need some corrective work. 


following True-False ques- 

tions. Let pupils check their own 
papers afterwards, adding % minute 
to their reading time for each question 
missed. Collect the marked papers and 
place a check in comprehension col- 
umn I for each pupil who answered all 
questions correctly, column II for those 
who missed one question, and column 
III for those who missed two or more. 
Pupils are to keep their own time score 
for comparison with next week's test. 

1. Spitfires accompanied the Flying 
Fortresses throughout their dangerous 
voyage. (F) 

2. The German fighters’ shells at first 
fell short. (T) 

8. The co-pilot of one plane was 
killed by a shell explosion. (T) 

4. The pilot told his bombardier and 
engineer how to operate the plane. (T) 


Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
(English Student Quiz Page) 
I. 1-F; 2-F; 8-T; 4-T; 5-F; 6-T. 
II. l-c; 2-a. 
III. Check 1, 3, 4, 7 (2-Bryant; 5 
Masefield; 6-Kipling). 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 


1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 5-T; 6-T; 7-T; 
8-T; 9-F; 10-T; 11-F; 12-F; 13-T; 14-F; 
15-F; 16-T; 17-T; 18-F; 19-T; 20-F. 








THE WAR DICTIONARY 


By Louise G. Parry, edited by Albert Parry 
Bothered by new words 
in war news? This new 2 Cc 
dictionary gives complete 
definitions. It’s only——_——_—= 


Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc. 
153 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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September 21-26, 1942 


Education and War 


National Institute on Education 
And the War Met at Washington 


“IM\HE schools and colleges of America 
must see that every boy and girl 
has been given a specific education 

for military or civilian participation in 

the war effort.” 

This challenge was made to five hun- 
dred delegates assembled in Washing- 
ton August 28 to 31 for the National 
Institute on Education and the War, in 
a speech delivered by Lt. Gen. Brehon 
Somervell, Commanding General of the 
War Department’s Services of Supply: 

Out of the conference grew the real- 
ization that the schools must take im- 
mediate curricular adjustments. A com- 
mittee of delegates, taking cognizance 
of the President’s request “that every 
school house become a service center 
for the home front,” drew up a state- 
ment of recommendations calling for 
closer correlation between the schools 
and the war effort. 

The committee recommended “that 
modification of school programs should 
provide opportunity for curricular, ex- 
tra-curricular, health service, and com- 
munity service programs.” Specifically, 
the schools should provide for mathe- 
matics courses relating to aviation, 
navigation, ‘mechanized warfare, ~and 
industry; courses in physics stressing 
particularly the fundamentals of mech- 
anics, heat; radio, photography and 
electricity; industrial arts; auto-mechan- 
ics; health; home economics; social 
studies, with emphasis on war aims 
and issues and actual experience in 
community undertakings; special study 
of the armed forces, and pre-flight 
training. x 

Emphasis was placed on adequate 
public school teaching of physics and 
mathematics in order to speed the 
training of men for the Army and Naval 
air forces by Brig. Gen. Lawrence F. 
Kuter, Deputy Chief of Staff of the 
Army Air Forces, and by Capt. A. W. 
Radford, director of training, United 
States Navy, in speeches before the 
delegates. 

The committee further recommended 
extra-curricular programs to provide 
for (a) nutritional school lunches; 
(b) assembly programs emphasizing 


the importance of the individual in the ° 


defense of the United States; (c) 
war activities by youth organizations; 
and (d) student councils or other sim- 
ilar democratic organizations giving 
training through participation. 

The Institute was organized by the 
U.S. Office of Education, under the 
general direction of William D. Bout- 
well, Director of Information. The ses- 
sions were held at the American. Uni- 
versity campus. 


OFF THE PRESS 





New Publications of Interest to Alert Teachers 


BOOKS 

America in a World at War, by Wil- 

liam B. Brown, Maxwell Stewart, and 
Walter E. Myer (Silver, Burdett, 
$1.80). A valuable book for young 
people, aiming to give life and meanin 
to America’s war effort. Beginning wi 
Stephen Benet’s inspiring “Creed for 
Americans,” it summarizes the history, 
purposes, and forces of the natign at 
war.~ Useful as senior or junior high 
school text. 
. Campus and Classroom, by Alfred 
T. Hill (Harper & Brothers, $1.52). A 
collection of stories, essays, and excerpts 
from novels and biographies on phases 
of school life, with exercises, by author 
of “Design for Reading” series in last 
year’s Scholastic. 

Famous in Their Twenties, by Char- 
lotte Himber (Association Press, $1.50). 
Sketches of ten successful people who 
found fame early. 

Focus on Learning, by Charles F. 
Hoban, jr. (American Council on Edu- 
cation, $2.00). Final report to Commit- 


tee on Motion Pictures in Education by 


director of Motion Picture Project. De- 
tailed findings, valuable appendices. 

Health in the World of Work, by 
Jesse Feiring Williams and Delbert 
Oberteuffer (McGraw-Hill, $1.96). A 
textbook approaching problems of phys- 
ical fitness and safety from vocational 
angle. No reference to war. 

Selected Educational Motion Pic- 
tures; A Descriptive Encyclopedia 
(American Council on Education, 
$3.00). Prepared for Committee on Mo- 
tion Pictures in Education. About 500 
suitable films appraised. 

Youth in the CCC; Kenneth Holland 
and Frank Ernest Hill (American 
Council on Education, $2.25). An ap- 
praisal based on five years of study, 
presented for non-technical readers. 

Youth Looks at Science and War 
(Science Service and Penguin Books, 
25c). Forty high school winners in Sci- 


- ence Service’s talent search present 


their ideas on how science can help win 
the war. , 


TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


Teacher-friends and former users of Scho- 
lastic Publications will be interested to 
know of the establishment of - WORLD 
WEEK, our new 24-page publication for 
social studies, current events and world 


history classes of grades 8, 9, and 10. 
A free copy of it will be sent on request 
to any user of SCHOLASTIC or JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC. WORLD WEEK subscribers 
may likewise secure copies of its sister” 
publications. Teachers are asked to spread 
the news among their colleagues. 





PAMPHLETS 

The National Council for the Social 
Studies announces five new resource 
units (30c each, Washington, D. C.): 

Democracy vs. Dictatorship: Teach- 
ing American Youth to Understand 
Their Own and the Enemy's Way of 
Life; by Smith, Negley and Bush. 

The American Family: The Problems 
of Family Relations Facing American 
Youth; Burgess and Baumgartner. 

Agriculture: Teaching Youth about 
the Problems of the Farmer and Rural 
America; Christensen, Clark and Knapp. 

Crime: The Causes and Extent of , 
Criminal Behavior, Its Prevention and 
Treatment; Sellin and Busey. 

Economic Problems of the Post-War 
World: Democratic Planning for Full 
Employment; Hansen and Leamer. 

The -annual meeting of the National 
Council for Social Studies definitely will 
be held in New York, November 26-28. 


What Does. the War Mean to You? 
by Gabriel R. Mason, Louis J. Walinsky 
and Edward L. Sard. (Sociai Studies 
Pub. Co., New York, 15c). Effective 
pamphlet for students emphasizing their 
personal contribution and responsibility 
to the war effort. 

You Too Can Fly! by Grover J. 
Dunkleberg (Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock 
Haven, Pa., 10c). A brief but practical 
pamphlet for civilians who want to learn 
the technique of flying. Simple instruc- 
tions and diagrams. 

Federal Aid for Education, pamphlet 
issued by the National Education Asso- 
ciation. NEA Research Division brings 
up to date the facts concerning federal 
aid as part of concerted movement to 
secure enactment of appropriate legis- 
lation. 

New Tools for Teaching (30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York) announces 
films, radio transcripts and pamphlets 
on Civil Liberties, Food and Health, 
Education, Inflation, Post-War Planning, 
Consumer Cooperation, Consumers’ 
Buying Problems, Credit Unions, and 
other subjects. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets (10c each, 
Public Affairs Committee, New York) : 

Vitamins for Health, by Henry Bor- 
sook and William Huse. A condensation 
of a book, with some revisions, for non- 
professional readers who want an easy 
guide to knowledge of vitamins. (No. 
69) 

What's Happening to Our Constitu- 
tion, by Robert E. Cushman. How the 
Constitution has been modernized b 
the Supreme Court through seit 
rather than change. Text of Constitu- 
tion included. (No. 70) 
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BECAUSE... YOUTH AND THE 


AIR AGE series of weekly 2 page units will 
form a simplified textbook on modern 
aviation and will give students a better 
picture of the air age they will live in. 
Well illustrated with photos and charts. 


BECAUSE... LARGE CLEAR 
WAR MAPS by the noted cartographer 
H. C. Detje; SCHOLASTIC’S Art Director, 
K. C. Tracy (shown below); Leslie Fliegel 
and others, help students follow today’s 
fast-moving news events. 








HALL BARTLETT, 
chairman Social! 
StudiesDept 
Garden Cit 
(N. ¥.) Hig 
I, writes the 
social studies les- 
son plans, quizzes. 


LEONARD PARIS, 
former Muncie 
(ind.) Central 
High Schooi 
English Teacher, 
writes the English 
class lesson ns 
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THE GAS-FILLED BALLOON WAS AT THE 
MERCY OF THE WIND. THE PROBLEM OF 
BUILDING A POWER-DRIVEN, HEAVIER- 

AIR FLYING MACHINE FINALLY WAS SOLVED 
BY ORVILLE AND WILBUR WRIGHT IN 1903 
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BECAUSE... EXCITING TRUE 
STORIES of wartime adventure and 
daring present students with a reat pic- 
ture of what the war means. Examples 
of the best wartime journalistic writing 
culled from leading periodicals. 


PAY LATE 
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and quizzes. 





BECAUSE... EXPERIENCED 
TEACHERS who know and understand 
practical high school classroom teaching 
problems as a result of their years of 
teaching experience write the weekly 
lesson plans for the English class and 
social studies sections. This is a program 
of teaching aids which are down to earth 
and practical for use in your classroom. 


BECAUSE . . . PICTORIAL HISTORY 
PAGE featuring Builders of America every 


week provides a full page picture strip 


style biography of the men who made 
America great. Shows that history is as 
exciting as Superman. 


BECAUSE... PAN AMERICANA 
PAGES every other week tell your stu- 
dents the stories behind the news of our 
Latin-American neighbors and help to 
promote understanding which will be so 
important in the post-war world. 


Don't Miss a Single Issue—Mail Your Confirmation Card NOW—You 
May Pay Later—After Students Have Paid For Their Subscriptions. 














|. First Impressions 
of.a 
Motion Picture Studio 





MOVIES—we all know what the 
finished product is like, but few of 
us know how they get that way. 
Here is the chance to find out. Be- 
ginning with this issue, and in alter- 
nate issues throughout the year, 
Scholastic will publish a series of 
articles describing the whole process 
of making motion pictures in Hol- 
lywood today. Mrs. Alice Evans 
Field, of the Motion Pictures Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, 
is writing the series especially for 
Scholastic readers. In the course of 
her 16 articles she will cover such 
subjects as» Hollywood's constant 
search for stories, adapting novels 
and stage plays to the screen, plan- 
ning and casting pictures, the par- 
ticular jobs of the director, the cam- 
eraman, the art, director, the ‘cos- 
tume designer, the sound engineer, 
the scoring of the music, and other 
subjects, equally fascinating to 
movie fans. 











ITH this issue we are begin- 
W a series of discussions on 

motion pictures. As we go 
aiong we shall introduce to you some 
of the leading artists and technicians 
behind the cameras and have them 
tell you in their own words what they 
are trying to express. But, first,* we 
think you. will be interested in a bird’s- 
eye, view or, shall we say, an airplane 
view of some of the radio lots. By the 
way, that word “lot” holds over from 


* the early days when motion agra 
ot that . 


were made on any available 
could be found around Los Angeles. 

Today, each studio is a little walled 
city, with guarded gates through which 
are allowed to pass only the actual 


workers and a few {a very few) out- 





side visitors. You may ask why out- 
siders may not be permitted to come 
and go more freely. The answer is that 
the lots are so crowded with from two 
to five thousand workers that there is 
little room for visitors. A second reason 
is that there are certain strict rules 
about silence. 

We'll just suppose, however, that we 
can wave“a magic wand and enter 
where we choose. Now, for a general 
view or first impression, Which studio 
would you like to visit, if you might 
select but one? x 

Question: Why not fly over all ot 
them and see what they look like from 
the air? 

Answer: We'll take a plane from 
United Airport and fly south over the 
San Fernando Valley, where we shall 
find three of the major studios, Warner 
Brothers, Universal, and Republic. 
Here there is room to spread out over 
wide acres, with landscaped _— 
and big trees within the walled areas. 
To the south of them a low range of 
mountains forms a picturesque back- 
ground,- and winding close to their 
boundaries is the Los Angeles River, 
in summer a thin trickle of a stream 
whose concrete banks suggest the tor- 
rent it may become during the rainy 
season. ' 

Winging our way over the mountains 
we come suddenly nen the heart of 
the town called Hollywood. Here it 
might be well to say that the name 
Hollywood is used to cover a rather 
loosely defined area of Southern Cali- 
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Production shot of / Married an 
Angel starring Jeannette MacDon- 
ald and Nelson Eddy. Later in this 
series Alice Field will discuss the 
different crafts in the movie industry. 


fornia. It has been said that it is not 
a place but “a state of mind.” Certainly 
it is not one compact city, if one in- 
cludes in the term all the widely sepa- 
rated lots and the studio ranch proper- 
ties where motion pictures are made. 

In its central area, crowded by all the 
activities of the outside city, are the 
plants of Paramount, RKO-Radio, Co- 
lumbia and United Artists. We shall 
have to look sharply to distinguish their 
outlines. Far out to the southwest, some 
ten or twelve miles away, we come to 
more open country, near the oil -vells 
and the sea, where Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, Twentieth Century-Fox, and the 
old Pathe plant are easily identified. 

Question: What are the special marks 
by which we recognize them? 

Answer: The most characteristic land- 
marks of a motion picture lot are the 
huge sound stages which look some- 
what like airplane hangars. The three 
largest studios have from twenty to 
twenty-five of these great barn-like 
structures whose doorways are large 
enough to admit trucks loaded with 
trees, horses, lumber or whatever is re- 
quired to set the stage for an interior 
or exterior scene. 

There are no partitions or ceiling in- 
side these stages. The floors are of wood 
or concrete and the walls are padded 














with a thick sheathing of sound-proof- 
ing material. The roof is ‘held up by 
long —— trusses from which are sus- 
pended the catwalks and platforms on 
which the electricians work, focusing 
their batteries of lights on the sets be- 
low. When the big doors are closed, 
workers and players enter through a 
smaller entrance, where electric lights 
on the double doors glow red when a 
scene is being shot inside. 

In addition to the sound stages there 
are scores of office buildings, including 
the long Jow administration building at 
the entrance, together with machine 
shops, a school house, a hospital, a li- 
brary, dressing rooms, barber shops and 
restaurants. 

Question: We have heard dt said that 
two hundred and seventy-six different 
crafts and professions are represented 
in the seodndlin of pictures and in 
maintaining the studio business. What 
are some of the most important ones? 


Answer: You would find it easy to 
make up a pretty good list, yourself. 
First, no doubt, you would mention 
stars, featured players, directors, 
writers, cameramen, sound engineers, 
musicians, art directors and costume de- 
signers. You might, if you thought a lit- 
tle longer, add to your list such people 


as carpenters, electricians, painters, 
make-up artists, seamstresses, drapers, 
interior decorators, draftsmen, nes 
and pro; men. You might not thi 
offhand Pr many roe clerks, 
bookkeepers, and the policemen, fire- 
men, plumbers, cooks, janitors, school 
teachers, nurses, etc.; required to guard 
the health and the safety of these little 
studio towns. 

In addition there are all kinds of spe- 
cial people such as film cutters and edi- 
tors, research librarians, mice clerks, 
wig makers, “ ” (handy men used 
in eee ted pause: Ph sets), 
miniature builders, special effects men, 
glue cooks, foundry men and steel work- 
ers. Try making up your own list and 
see how many more workers you can 
name. 

Question: About how large are these 
studio plants or lots? r 

Answer: They differ considerably. 
The large ones situated out in the more 
open country include more than two 
hundred acres. Those located not far 
from Hollywood Boulevard contain 
from thirteen to thirty acres. For their 
big exterior settings they own and use 
what they call “ranch Bispace out- 
side the city. In general they are quite 
similar and yet each studio has an in- 


again, with some slight change, for pic- 
tures you have seen. Several have rows 
of brownstone-fronts for New York set- 
tings, some have subways, jungles, 
rivers and desert . In many cases 
the office buildings -are designed to 
serve as back ds of a ial kind. 
It is a strange kind of make-believe land 
and yet one gets the impression of or- 
derly efficiency through it all. 


Suggested class assignments: Bring a 
beief written report on one of the follow. 
ing novels or -plays now being filmed: 
Journey for Margaret, book by W. L. 
White; Watch on the Rhine, play by Lil- 
lian Hellman; The Black Swan, novel by 
Rafael Sabatini; Triumph Over Pain, novel 
by Rene Fulop-Miller, under~ the 
title “Great Without Glory”; Random Har- 
vest, novel by James Hilton. If ible, 
find out what studio is producing the story 
you select, the name of the director and 
the casting of the leading roles. 

Next week's subject: “HOLLYWOOD'S SEARCH 
FOR STORIES.” 
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A VENTU RE the people, for the people, shall 
x DING ee from the earth. ‘Not just 


ing to book-burners, or Lincoln’s solemn 
ay e that government of the people, 


' from America, but from the earth, 


i By May Lamberton Becker 


Ww is it so important, this year, 
what we read? 

Our country is at war. With our al- 
lies, we are engaged in a vast struggle 
involving, for the first time in human 
history, the whole human race. In this 
struggle the line-up is clear; in this war 
of ideas there can be no neutrality. We, 
the Allied Nations, have pledged our 
lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor 
to defend certain basic definitions on 
which America is founded, such as Jus- 
tice, fair play, the state, liberty. Each 
of these, as Hitler defines it, becomes 
something entirely different. On our 
power to maintain. our definitions 
against those of the enemy hangs the 
fate of civilization. 

Even our outside “reading” this year 
should strengthen our love of that for 
which we fight, and our faith in it. Any 
book that does this helps our war effort. 
Our field of choice is wide. It can take 
in books old as Pericles who knew what 
freedom meant, or Magna Carta’s 

romise that “to none will we deny or 
elay right or justice,” or Milton’s warn- 


from which Hitler would erase it. We 
can choose books newer than today’s 
paper, because some we will review 
during the year are not yet printed. 
Old or new, grave or gay, fi or 
heavy, the books chosen for this column 
will strengthen our faith in that for 
which we fight. We will extend this 
even to light fiction, meant only for re- 
laxation. A detective story can give us 
only corpses to count—or law enforce- 
ment protecting the innocent and con- 
victing the guilty.on evidence. A “West- 
ern” can give us only killing—or the roar 
of its six- can carry swift justice. 
One fights for Hitler, the other for us. 

So here are two recommendations, 
briefer than usual because this state- 
ment of principles has taken so much 
space. But I believe that nothing I have 
said in this column so far, has so 


LET THE HURRICANE ROAR. By 
Rose Wilder Lane. 


Here is a ‘story of two young folks 
still in their teens, just married, start- 
ing life in a dugout in the Dakotas in 
the 70's, fighting all the forces of 
nature including wolves and grass 
hoppers, doing with so little that our 
present, shortages seem child’s play, 
and winning through, as so many young 
Americans have won, by sheer force of 
individual character. I have never read 
it without —— pulse and mount- 
ing pride that I belong to a section of 
the human race that values the in- 
dividual. 


PENROD AND SAM. By Booth Tark- 
ington. : 

Sit back in a big chair, reach for 
this, and enjoy ‘yourself. Everyone does 
who, reads Penrod. Then ask yourself: 
How long could a real American fam- 
ily, like this, last under Hitler's New 
Order? You'd lose the best story in the 
book, because Penrod couldn’t y 
with Herman and Verman. He couldn't 

‘0 to school with Maurice Levy. The 
hofield family just couldn't exist. 
Sometimes we value as we 
see them getting scarcer. Well, families 
living in freedom are scarcer than hen’s 


teeth, on the continent in Europe. 
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why they do not find more ma- 

terial about the war in the 
Round Table. One answer is that 
manuscripts are selected for their 
merit more than for their theme. I 
should be sorry if our young writers 
thought only of war. Another answer 
is that the manuscripts I receive 
often show that it is not easy to say 
yi distinctive about:a subject 
so much discussed. The following 
varied poems show some skill in the 
difficult business of giving artistic 
expression to strong emotion. The 
first is particularly good for its meta- 


phorical expression. 


C TRIBUTORS sometimes ask 


You Would Have Me Smile 


How can I suckle 

On milk that is red, 

And how can I sleep 

On a scorched earth bed? 


How can I breathe 

This shell-split air, 

And how can I teeth 

On this crumbling ware? 


Will not my slippers 
Sink in the mu 

My pretty pink shoes 

Be spattered with blood? 


Will’ my gossamer gowns 

Not gather powder, e 
Sifting from skies 

Growing blacker and louder? 


You would have me smile 
From shadowed eyes, 
Laugh from a mouth 
That, laughing, lies. 


You would have me sing 

An April song ; 
From a throat that has rasped 
The winter long. 


You would have me sprinkle 
The crocus heads 

And violet 

In bomb-torn beds. 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
Student writers’ own page 


Edited by coidstt. banat lake, 
ee ae 





So I not knowing 
What I can say, 

Stand silent and brush 
My tears away. 


Virginia Lea, 16 
Magnolia (Miss.) High School 
Martha Spence, Teacher 


Unlike the first contribution, the 
second owes its appeal to its sim- 
— and directness. It is easy to 

d errors in rhyme in this poem, 
but they seem unimportant in com- 
parison with the vividness of the 
picture and the sincerity of the emo- 
tion. 


A Soldier 


A soldier, standing on a lonely bridge. 


Laughing and eager-eyed he was that 
day; 


Joy in his jaunty step and on his brow. 

Proud that he might defend his country 
now, 

Bright with his ardent youth, he went 


away. 


Such thoughtfulness I never saw 
before. — 

Nothing of gaiety about him now. 

He stands and looks upon his native 


town; 

This leave may be his last; perhaps 
no more . 

To walk familiar pathways up and 
down, 


To see old sights and love familiar 


things. 
He may not live to see another spring 


_ Bloom in his native land, to watch the 


buds 
Take on thei: April wealth, and -feel 
the breeze 


' _ Waft whisperings of summer through 


the trees. 


How poignant is his face! He starts 
to see 

My gaze. Slowly and pensively 

He walks away. O God, protect that 


_ boy, - : 
A soldier standing on a lonely bridge. 


Josephine Lucenter, 17 
Julienne High School, Dayton, Ohie 
Sister Teresa, $.N.D., Teacher ° 


"CREATIVE WRITING 23 


Our next poem shows by its ref- 
erences that it was written some 
time ago, but this fact does not de- 
troy the swinging vigor of its lines. 


The Boys from the Middle West 


Scarcely been out of the block before, 

Now marehing by with a grin, 

These gay young lads who are off to 
war 

With a dogged will to win. 

Where are they from? 


They come from farms in lowa— 
Tall corn and endless plains, 
From Illinois and Michigan— 
Broad fields of waving grains, 
From Minneapolis and Duluth, 
Chicago and the Sault, 
Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Appleton. 
These boys with work to do. 
Where do they go? 


To the Indies and to Trinidad, 
Australia and Ceylon, 

Ireland, Iceland, Sarabad, 
Calcutta and Bataan, 

Rangoon, Moulmein, and Lashio, 
Egypt and Dakar, 

Suez, Chungking, Mindanao. 
Canton and Zanzibar. 


Scarcely been out of the block before, 

Now marching by with a grin, 

Those gay young lads who are off 
to war 

With a dogged will to win. 


Natalie Byrne, 16 
Antigo (Wisconsin) High School 
Claire McClellan, Teacher 


Death, 1942 


. That this too will pass away is the 
reflection of. one of our frequent 
contributors last year. 


Oh may I be remembering of death 

This violet hour, as never before, 

Among the sweet-honeyed clover where 
breath 

Is a futile lyric a song no more, 

Where in passion the young dove peace 
winging 

Tremulously over sand, stone, and fire 

Returns to a heaven, and to singing 

Above turf and pebbles, ever higher. 


Oh may I be remembering of death 

And know that even this hour, darken- 
ing 

Over an injured place, still in its breath, 

Over a weeping earth, over a Spring— 

Will pass soon away, brave in its 


crying; 
Will pass into death, silent in dying. 


Cecil Clayton Sargent, 17 
Salem (Oregon) High School 
Violet Swanson, Teacher 














SHARPEN YOUR WITS |. 


w QUIZ YOURSELF 


I. FACTS ARE FACTS 


Some of these statements are true; some are false; all are 
based on “How Hollywood Makes Movies.” Read the article 
carefully. Then mark true statements T, false ones F; but 
don’t peek at the text. 


1.—Movie lots are so called because the films are made in big 
lots. 

2.——Outside visitors are always welcome at the studios. 

8,_The huge sound stages look somewhat like airplane hangars. 

4.__There are no partitions or ceilings inside these stages. 

5.—When a scene is being shot, a green light glows outside. 

6,—-Many studios have permanent outdoor sets. 


il. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


Read the two sonnets by Keats in this week’s “Poems to 
Remember.” Then underline the best completing word or 
phrase in each of the following groups: 

1. When Keats first looked into Chapman’s Homer, (a) he 
felt lost in vast expanse; (b) he felt as though he had been 
swimming in the Pacific; (c) he felt.a sense of awe and wonder. 

2. In “The Terror of Death” the line reading “Before my pen 
has gleaned my teeming brain” means (a) eget Sy can write 
down all the things I think; (b) before I have really grown up; 
(c) before I can learn to think straight. 


iil. CAN YOU PICK ‘EM? 


Some of the phrases and sentences below are actual quota- 
ttions from Carl Sandburg’s text for “Road to Victory.” 
Others are decidedly not Sandburgian. Check the four- you 
think are bona fide. 


1. “The earth is alive. The land laughs. The people laugh. 
And the fat of the land is here.” 
2. “Wailing winds and naked woods and meadows brown and 


sere. 

8. “Listen, they clank and boom the mighty séng of steel.” 

; “Fog-gray sea or mist green, sun-silver water or storm salt 
and spray. 

5. Mth a cargo of ivory, apes and peacocks, sandalwood, 
cedarwood, and sweet white wine,” 

6. “The lash that falls and the curb that galls and the sting 
of the rowelled steel.” 

7. “The seeds of fate have borne a fruit of many breeds.” 


w EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 

—And join the discussion: 

1. What are the essential qualities needed in U.S. fighting 
men? (See “The Tennessee’ Tornado” ) 

2. What sort of Hollywood job would you think most difficult? 
Which job deserves highest pay? Why? (See “How_ Hollywood 
Makes Movies” ) 

8. What other feature of American war production would 
make photographic subjects? (See “Road to Victory”) 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Write a humorous description, -using incidents and conver- 
sation, of some likable but laughable person such as Cadet Knox. 

2. Put down, either in prose or verse, the emotions you feel 
when you hear a patriotic song or when you read or listen to 
war news. 


AES DELI nm 


Student 


3. Try to write @ bird’s-eye view description of home or 
your hi sohigol Sine iubagedting'a sky oa Alice Paks, 

4, Select n ictures and write “poetic prose” cai 
tions to suggest  tapihcane. i . 


‘v MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Mark T if the statement is true; F if the statement is talse. 
(1-7 are from “Road to Victory”; 8-20 from “The Tennessee 
Tornado.”) ; 

: 1. Arteries are the blood vessels that carry blood back to the 
eart. t 
2. A dynamic personality is apt to be a “wallflower.” 
8. You would not hunt Tor treasure in a slag heap. 
4. A rivet is a small river or stream. 
5. The United Nations are pledged to the annihilation ot 


Hitlerism. 
6. You would to find hot weather in the equatorial zone. 
7. An astronomical figure is one so large that it staggers the 
imagination. - 
8. A swimmer encumbered with clothing finds it difficult. to 


keep afloat. 

9. You can tell a rare by the sulphurous smell. 

10. The war has a high evaluation on scrap metal. 

tsa A well-groomed person takes pride in having his haw 
askew. 7 ‘ : 

12. You would look tor a pretext in the front of a text book. 

13. A vagrant is a wanderer without a home. 

14. A person suffering from contusions should be quarantined. 

15. Always answer the telephone brusquely if you want to 
keep your friends, 

16. A taciturn m never gets a reputation as a “chatterbox.” 

17. The debacle of the German army would be good news 
for us. 

18. Good news always has an ominous sound. 

19. The seven dwarfs had faces. 

20. A disconsolate person torgets his troubles easily. 


THE LITTLE WORD THAT ISN’T THERE! — 


A word is missing in each sentence. Find whére it is 
missing. See how many different words will fit. 


GLORY? 

The of the big game dawns bright and clear. In the afternoon 
of people stream into the — stadium. After much cheering 
and commotion the is cleared for the players. The blows for 
the game to start. High into the air and far down the field spins 
the end over end. The Fe ge halfback who snatches it is 
tackled, and the line up. After 2. som, the from center, and 
a rush and confusion, a*streaks down the Reta with both teams 
after him. Finally the is crossed. Falling down in the end zone 
the lies exhausted. Regaining consciousness passes out again. 
Has run the wrong way 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


garners (gir nirs). Granaries. 
demesne (dé mén). Estate or domain. 
fealty (fé &l ti). Faithfulness, loyalty. 


Belleau Woodé (bé 16 wo0dz). Scene of World War I battle. 
deronautical (a ér 6 nét tk al). Pertaining t6 the science of 
aircraft operation. iS 
the Sault (the s60). Sault Ste. Marie, between Michigan and 
Canada. 
~ Ceylon (sé lin) British colony in Indian Ocean. 
(Answers in Teachers Section ) 
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September 21-26, 1942 


LYING CADET TIMOTHY 
a KNOX looked as unlike Abra- 


ham Lincoln ‘as a man could—. 


and still be a recognizable member 
of the human race. Yet, by his own 
admission, Knox had much in com- 
mon with the Great Emancipator. 
It couldn’t have been size however. 
Timothy Knox weighed 124 pounds, 
and he stood so near the ground that 
his fellow cadets observed that he 
had only to flex his knees to be sit- 
ting down entirely. 

The mechanics called him “the 
bottle-neck of Flight Two,” and 
those greasy gentlemen, usually a 
hardy clan, would retire well back 
into the hangar shadows whenever 
he landed. If a plane came droning 
through the established traffic pat- 
tern, scattering the other ships like 
flushed partridges, that would be 
Knox. If a plane came in downwind, 
using the throttle mightily, that 
would be Knox too. And if a plane 
taxied in with the flaps down (strict- 
ly against regulation) and careened 
to a wing-endangering stop on the 


line, that would be Flying Cadet 


Knox on one of his good days. 
How he had ever passed the phys- 

ical examination at all was a matter 

of great conjecture. Encumbered by 


"his flying suit, helmet, goggles, and . 


parachute, he looked amazingly like 
Walt Disney’s Dopey gone aeronau- 
tical. He even had the same an- 
guished catch-step when he was 
marching in formation, and Sergeant 


» 


THE | TENNESSEE TORNADO 


By Philip Atlee 


Bolton, not a tractable man at any 
time, used to watch him and grow 
livid with rage. It was the Sergeant's 
opinion, expressed in terms that 
turned the air blue for thirty feet, 
that the United States Army was in 
bad shape when they had to fall 


back on a guy like Knox. 


At this frank evaluation of his as- 
sets, the freckled little gnome would 
stand grinning in ranks. He would 
snife, set the overseas cap more 
firmly askew across his unruly thatch 
and salute with a vigor that nearly 
broke his arm. All for the life of a 
pilot was Flying Cadet Timothy 
Knox, and he went about the busi- 
ness so thoroughly that he endan- 
gered not only the lives of the flying 
corps, but those of all who lived near 
Austin Field. 

Lieutenant Shaw said that Knox 
gave him an incurable case of indi- 
gestion, and Colonel Tucker, Com- 
mandant of the field, had a dream 
and saw a vision. He dreamed that 
Knox was flying a light bomber and 
knocked the torch out of the Statue 
of Liberty's hand. The vision was so 
strong and horrible that his wife, a 
patient woman, had to wake him. 

All these things happened, and 
more. There seemed to be no end of 
it. Yet only one man in the history 
of Austin Field was ever graduated 
with a grade of “A” for the primary 


SHORT STORY 25 


The Colonel knew it was 
better to train one man like 
Flying Cadet Knox (known 
as the bottle-neck of Flight 
Two) than to produce 50 
robots who could fly a per- 
fect pattern in formation. 


training course. That man was Cadet 
Timothy Knox. The way he did it 
was a saga and a credit to the Sov- 
ereign State of Tennessee. 

He showed up at the field wearing 
faded blue denims and lugging a 
battered suitcase that was air-condi- 
tioned at one end. Beginning with 
the guard at the front gate, he 
saluted «everybody in sight on the 
slightest pretext. It was noticed at 
once that his size was below the 
minimum, and he stood braced be- 
fore Colonel Tucker like the bottom 
half of a West Pointer while that 
gentleman examined his credentials. 
They were in order. How, asked the 
Colonel, had he passed his local 
physical? 

“All right when I left Tennessee,” 
reported Knox. His peaked counte- 
nance was absolutely bland. “Been 
awful hot, sir. Guess I musta shrunk 
on the way.” 

Colonel Tucker coughed and bent 
down to rattle some papers on his 
desk. When he straightened up, his 
mouth was quirked slightly. He 
asked how Knox had passed the 
mental test, equivalent to two years 
of college ee 4 

“Studied, sir,” answered Knox seri- 
ously. “Studied at night, like Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” 

The Colonel’s eyes widened. He 
didn’t get many men like Lincoln at 
his particular Texas training base, 
and he surveyed the rigid little fig- 
ure with interest. 

“What makes you think you can 
fly?” he asked, more out of curiosity 
than anything else. 

“Colonel, sir,” said Knox's tense 
voice. “I like them aerioplanes.” 

The Colonel sat looking across the 
room. He was well aware of what 
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the regulations said, and form was 
everything in the Army. He was a 
tall, spare man and the afternoon sun 
slanted through his office windows and 

arkled at the silver eagles on his 
shoulders. His right leg wound, con- 
tracted while strolling through Belleau 
Woods one afternoon, ached a trifle, 
and for a while it was touch and go for 
the Tennessee mite. There was some- 
thing else though, some vagrant frag- 
ment of pride and laughter moving in 
his head. Very brusquely, after a mo- 
ment, he told Knox to report to 
barracks. 

Knox grinned hugely, and saluted so 
hard he nearly fell over. He recovered 
his footing, saluted again, and went 
clumping out of headquarters with the 
dignity befitting a man who was a 
regularly enrolled member of the U. S. 
flying personnel. 

Instructor Kennedy had flown 6,300 
hours in the air. He had flown Jennys 
and Spads and everything else in his 
day, had barnstormed and had his 
share of crashes. He was a man who 
knew flying and how to teach it. After 
five days of dual flight with Knox, he 
turned the midget back to Flight Com- 
mander Arnold with the terse an- 
nouncement that he would not be 
responsible for standing crops, silos, 
tension wires, civilian population or 
airplane if Knox was ever sent out 
solo. Arnold studied his report, and 
gave Knox a check ride that was an 
event even to a Flight Commander. 


When they got back down, Knox 
threw out the three extra cushions 
which propped him up to windshield 
level, and demanded to know when he 
would be able to solo. Flight Comman- 
der Arnold was gently mottled at the 
jowls and breathing a little hard. 

“Mr. Knox,” he said with conviction, 
“if you fly tomorrow like you flew to- 
day, you'll solo tomorrow. Because you 
will throw me right out of that air- 
plane.” 

Mr. Knox was not upset. He‘ un- 
buckled his parachute leg straps and 
began to converse gravely about the 
faults, all apparent, of the plane. Com- 
mander Arnold lit a cigarette and won- 
dered why he didn’t have a farm, nice 
and quiet, somewhere out in the coun- 
try. For the first time, he felt that he 
might be getting old. The next day he 
flew Knox again and, with misgivings, 
turned the Tennessee tornado over to 
Instructor Sorenson, a taciturn Minneso- 
tan who could fly an orange crate if 
somebody only lashed an electric fan 
on the front of it. : 

Sorenson tried hard, for he was 
proud of his ability as an instructor. 
On the seventh day, the quiet Minne- 
sotan uncoiled himself from the front 
seat and got out. He told Knox to solo 


for 30 minutes and report back to the 
line. All this very softly, with Knox 
hunched up on his extra pillows to see 
over the cowling. 

As Sorenson walked toward the Dis- 

tcher’s tower, he heard a triumphant 

last of motor, and turned to see the 
light blue plane go catapulting off, tail 
rising. For Knox, never one to quibble, 
had locked his right wheel, spun the 
plane around, and _ started boltin 
sttaight across the field. It happen 
that the straight line course made ‘him 
take off directly down wind, which is a 
common thing in the R.A.F., but was 
not exactly customary at Austin Field. 
It also happened that there were 97 
other planes circling around the field. 
Knox had to knife through them. 

Knife through he did. He zoomed 
off like a drunken bird. He clitnbed the 
Fairchild too steep and stalled it, but 
by some sheer miracle of cooking oil 
and a good Franklin engine, the ship 
recovered and he climbed again. He 
kicked the airplane around like a crazy 
thing against the Texas sky, and once 
he fell off into a spin. 

It was the spin that made Sorenson, 
standing beside the Dispatcher, snap 
his pipe-stem through. The Dispatcher 
wiped his forehead and called the crash 
wagon, the dispensary and the ground 


crew. Then he rejoined the crowd of 


PHILIP ATLEE 


Philip Atlee was born. in Fort 
Worth, Texas, in 1915. After at- 
tending Texas Christian, Texas Uni- 
versity, and the University of Mis- 
souri he went to work as roustabout 
and pipe liner in the Texas oil fields. 
In 1940 he published his first novel, 
The Imnberitors. For the past few 
years he has been living in New 
York where he conducts a newspa- 
per column which is syndicated 
throughout the country. During the 
New York’s World’s Fair he was 
press agent for Billy Rose. 


neck craners. While they watched, 
Knox pulled out of the spin (after 12 
turns), and immediately went back into 
a power dive. He flattened out at 200 
feet, and boomed in for a landing. He 
overshot the field, went whining back « 
around and took another shot at it. This 
time_he eased in and made a perfect 
three point landing. 

The only trouble was that he landed 
about 40 feet off the . Since 
there was no way to jack the field up, 
the Dispatcher and Instructor Sorsen- 
son had to stand rv engien:. 


while Knox lost all his flying —— 
dropped in with a crash. en they 
got out to the ruined plane, Knox was 
out and tugging mightily at the dished 
landing gear.: 

When he had recovered his powers 
ot speech, the usually taciturn Sorenson 
intimated that Knox would have to 
take a business course in order to get 
into a lunatic asylum. Furthermore, 5 
Knox, was forever through as a jockey 
of aircraft belonging to- Uncle Sam. 
Knox looked at the plane and glowered; 
then he hitched up his parachute and 
trudged off. 

How he managed to stay in the corps 
at all was a mystery. It is possible that 
his prodigious energy and tremendous 
zeal concerning all flying matters intro- 
duced an element that was not defined 
in the Rules and Regulations. At any 
rate, he survived the first eight weeks 
with a record so appalling that the 
Colonel flinched every time he glanced 
at it. 

They swore, in the ninth week, that 
he was a dead pigeon. He was due for 
another elimination ride on Wednes- 
day, and Lieutenant Shaw, the check 
pilot, vowed that this would be the 
end, So, in the face of the stated fact 
that his goose would soon be rendered 
fit for human consumption, Knox took 
out a solo ship on Tuesday afternoon, 
for what was to be his first free ride. 
The Dispatcher gave him a clearance 
ship for Number 86, shuddered — 
when - he took off and forgot hi 
There were other airplanes to clear. 
and clouds were banking up. 

There is a saying that if you don't 
like.the weather in Texas, just wait a 
minute. Because it will change. It 
changed very rapidly on this afternoon, 
and after surveying it gravely for a 


-~ moment, the Dispatcher .checked with 


the Director of Flying. 
Soon afterward, he signaled for the 
warning flag to be run up. The warning 
flag was red, and it meant for every 
lane to land immediately. As the ships 
gan to circle in preparatory to land- 
ing, the Dispatcher turned to see Colo- 
nel Tucker climbing up the stairs to his 
elevated cubicle. The two men stood 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Tennessee Tornado 
(Continued from page 26) 


there in silence, the Dispatcher swiftly 
checking the descending planes. 

As they came in, an ominous thun- 
der-head moved in across the field. It 
was a tremendous, swollen storm area, 
laced with jagged lightnings. The air 
was damp and still, and the light pale 
in the forefront of the storm. The 
planes hit the F ppine just ahead of it 
with methodical precision. They rolled 
to a halt, and then turned to taxi to- 
ward the line. 

The Dispatcher’s head turned con- 
stantly, he leaned forward, check- 
off the numbers. They were hard to 
see in the failing light. The whole field 
was covered with planes. When they 
were drawn up into a long line, the 
dispatcher flipped through his records 
swiftly. 

“Cadet Knox,” he reported, “flying 
solo in Number 86.” 

The Dispatcher checked the records 
again. He was wishing that the Army 
had put radio into primary training 
planes. The first raindrops began to 
sluice against the windows of the con- 
trol tower. The whole sky around the 
field darkened as the thunder-head 
flowed over it. A clap of thunder rup- 
tured out from the impenetrable mush- 
room’s vastness and went echoing off 
the huge tip hangars. 

“Crash truck, stand by!” whispered 
the Dispatcher into the telephone. 
“Advise the dispensary that we have 
a plane not reported!” He put the 
phone back into its cradle, and the 
two men stood gazing out into the 
gloom. 

Thirty seconds went by, and a min- 
ute. The lightning crackled, but, be- 
sices the rain, there was no other sound. 
The rain was cascading against the- 
control. room window in sheets; its 
downpour boomed on the long tin 
roofs until they became huge muted 
drums. But there was still no other 
sound. 

Twenty ‘minutes went by, 20 min- 
utes that had eternity telescoped into~- 
them. 

Colonel Tucker grunted. Suddenly, 
softly but almost viciously, the Colo- 


nel s 


get the ship down, I'll get him through 
the course if I have to fly him from 
breakfast to dark . . . ” He said it in 
such a low, intense voice that the Dis- 
patcher looked over at him. It sounded 
suspiciously like the way a_ Colonel 
would pray. 

His ‘voice died out, and the Dis- 
patcher was rubbing his neck when 
they heard it. Through the sound of 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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“If that runt will only come in and 





WE'RE ALL 
COUNTING ON YOU... 


KEEP FIT! 
a ee 
Climb aboard, buddy! There’s a Navy 
job waiting for the young man who 
has the strength and build and keen- 
eyed alertness to handle it. Maybe 
you’re too young now. But the whole 
future of a victorious new America 
may be waiting for you and your pals 
to take over ... when you're ready. 

All we ask is that you be FIT! The 
mighty America to come needs cham- 
pions to run it. And you must prepare 
for champion performance now. Do it 
by training! 

Yes, follow a regular training pro- 
gram daily! Get plenty of fresh air and 
sleep and exercise. Keep clean. Eat 


“three squares” a day — the nourish- 
ing, body-building foods athletes éat. 
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Get off to a good start tomorrow 
morning with Wheaties, ‘‘Breakfast of 
Champions.” Help yourself to a big 
bowlful of these crisp whole wheat 
flakes with lots of milk and fruit. 

Here’s champion nourishment for 
you, including all the well known es- 
sential food values of choice whole 
wheat. And here’s a champion flavor 
that makes training fun! Every morn- 
ing eat this ‘‘Breakfast of Champi- 
ons,” Wheaties. It’s a ‘‘right” break- 
fast for & future champion like you. 
Get some Wheaties now. They’re 
made by General Mills. rs 

Special offer! Get handsome me- 
chanical pencil shaped like big league 
baseball bat — streamline curved to 
fit your fingers. Yours for only 10c and 
one Wheaties box top while supplies 
last. Send today to Wheaties, Dept. 
957, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


“Breakfast of 


'y ied: 
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Champions 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions’ are 
i: trade marks of General Mills, Ine. 
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S25 sta. HOW AME POWER: GREW 


E Americans were the first to 
Weve and fly the airplane, and 

our own Air Power should have 
started before that of all other nations. 
The fact that it did not, can be consid- 
ered a tribute to the peaceful nature of 
this nation. We hesitated to turn the 
flying machine into a tool of destruction, 
and slaughter. The Wright - brothers 
sometimes grieved that their invention 
was thus perverted. 

The machine invented by the Wright 
brothers was sold in 1907 to the United 
States Army for $25,000, though other 
nations had previously offered the 
Wrights more money. But the United 
States Congress was niggardly in its ap- 
propriations for the development of the 
new weapon. Between 1909 and 1913, 
the United States spent less than a mil- 
lion dollars on its military aviation. 

In those same years, England spent 
$3,000,000; Italy $9,000,000; Russia 
$12,000,000; France nearly $25,000,- 
000; and Germany $32,000,000. The 
age-old enemies, France and Germany, 
were apparently convinced of the im- 
portance of Air Power before World 
War I. 














International News Phot« 


Brig. Gen. Billy Mitchell, third from 
left, with his attorneys. For publicly 
criticizing the Army’s air policy, Gen- 
eral Mitchell was court-martialed 
and suspended from service in 1925. 


When we entered the war in 1917, 
Allied representatives came here with 
breath-taking plans for ba ery and more 
planes with which to defeat Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey. 
Our first air appropriation was for $640,- 
000,000, and we went to work to pro- 
duce planes. We did not do so well. 
Only 740 of our planes reached the 
front, and 1,379 reached France. 

At home, however, we built nearly 
8,000 “Jennies” which later became. the 
erddles for our first batch of pilots. 
Some say that the prospect of thousands 
of our planes, nearly ready at the time 
of the Armistice, was a factor in Ger- 
many’s calling it “quits” and suing for 
peace. 

We apppropriated $884,300,000 in 
1919, an unheard-of sum; but many of 
these dollars were never spent, because 
many contracts were can alled when the 
war ended. 


Development After World War |! 


Germany, after World War -I, was 
supposed to be shackled in the devel- 
opment of her Air Power. She was for- 
bidden by the Treaty of Versailles to 
build planes or engines of any great 
size. This proved to be a blessing in 
disguise for Germany, for she devel- 
oped greater aerodynamic efficiency in 
her airplanes and intensified her re- 
search work in motors. e 

Russia, England and France built up 
their respective air forces almost 


By Lt. Col. 
Harold E. Hartney, 
U.S.A.F.R. 


“equally until 1929. After that France fell 


back, Russia hid her development in 
secret work, and England forged ahead, 

ially in the development of actual 
fighting airplanes. It was lucky for Eng- 
land, for the United States, and for 
civilization that she did, because in 
August, 1940, the RAF was ready with 
the 8-gun Spitfire. Hitler was stopped, 
though he had expected to force Eng- 
land to surrender by the first of Oc- 
tober. 

Considering the fact that during this 
period the United States was a peace- 
ful country, our development of Air 
Power was remarkable. The friendly 
competition of passenger air lines, en- 
couraged by- mail contracts, made for 
technical advancement. Fundamental 
research of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics preceded applied 
research in the Army and Navy. Day in 
and day out, fair weather and foul, fly- 
ing by civil interests clinched the Gov- 
ernment agency’s work.  . 

Our air ay ge grew lighter, from 3 
pounds per h.p. to 1 pound per hp. 
They cut gasoline consumption from a 
little over 4 pound for 1 he hour to 
2/5 pound per h.p. hour. Instead of 
requiring a complete overhaul every 
fifty hours, even the poorest of engines 
now averages over 400 hours of running 
time before being completely dismantled 
and overhauled. 


In — of all this, Germany beat all 


the other countries in her preparation 
for Air Power. Goering, Hitler's second 
in command, was himself a World War 
ace. He set up a separate air force at 
about the same time Germany kicked 
over the traces of the Versailles Treaty, 
an air force modelled, in his own words, 
after the RAF. 

Hitler, anxious to construct quickly a 
war machine that would be all-powerful 
even without a large navy, gave avia- 
tion a status equal to the army. 

With this, and unity of command, 
which he called his secret weapon, Hit- 
ler struck down successfully one coun- 
try after another. The only activity 
which preceded Air Power was the soft- 
ening forces of the “fifth column.” _ 

How did man discover the power of 
the airplane in military use? 

Shortly after the U. S. Signal Corps 
bought the first Army plane, the first 
rifle was shot from an airplane, and the 
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first bomb was dropped at a target. The 
rifle and the bomb, in the hands of a 
passenger, were the forerunners of 
weapons which today are cannon 
mounted in the wings, and two-ton 
bombs, carried in the belly of the 
bomber. Between these extremes amaz- 
ing things have happened. Before this 
war is ended we may have aerial 
vehicles that will be in truth flying bat- 
tleships. 

Already we have a 140,000-pound 
flying boat which has space within its 
hull equal to the space fn a 16-reom 
house. The captain’s bridge is as large 
as the whole cabin of one of cur larger 
airliners. It can fly to Europe and back 
without refuelling, and can carry man 
tons of cargo or 150 fully yi sol- 
diers across any of the world’s oceans. 
Its speed, cruising along with only part- 
throttle, is twice that of the fighters of 
World War I. 

What makes the airplane powerful as 
a weapon is its ability to go anywhere, 
its superiority over any other vehicle in 
speed, and its pzactical immunity from 
danger from the ground. No other 
weapon possesses these qualities. Thus 
the soldier, the field gun, the battleship 


and the tank are vulnerable to Air 


Power. 


Realism Versus Tradition 


These facts have not yet been fully 
recognized and admitted by all the men 


who frame our war policies. Tradition, 


has bound many of them to the surface 
vessel, battleship, cruiser, carrier and 
destroyer. Naturally the admirers and 
crews of such vessels are the last to 
admit their waning usefulness. 

Time and again the development of 


our hesitancy to accept change. After 
the bombing exhibitions off the Virginia 
Capes in 1921 and 1928, the simple 
truths as proved by General “Billy” 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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Cleveland-Designed Model 
of Germany’s Fighter 
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WAR 
MODELS 
Hawker 
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30’. Kit 
SF-78 $3.00 
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P-47 
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Nazis’ mass production plane. bolt.” 











So realistic it is used by many a a 
air-base instructors for ‘‘spot- Bell “Ai 

° irc- 
ting” and firing purposes. Easily cobre.”’ 
built, capable of good fast flights. | 25¥2". Kit 
C-D Master Kit SF-74 $3.00 | SF-76 $3.00 
Send 5c for Complete Catalog! 
CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY Co., Inc. 
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This “Jenny” was first plane used by 
U.S. in France.in World War |. When 
war broke in 1917, Army had 200 
training planes. Production was 
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... for your Country 
...for your Future! 


Uncle Sam is in apes need of pilots. Pre- 
pare yourself NOW! Tie-in your schoolwork 
with actual flight training. Be ready to serve 
in military aviation when you are of age. . . 
open unlimited opportunities for your future. 

You don’t have to be a superman to fly! 
It’s easy in the famous Piper Cub Trainer. 
If ze are 16 or over you can learn to fly 
with as little as 8 hours of dual instruction! 


See your Piper Dealer for a flight demon- 


Got This. 


By bel - ge oy — for oo ag 
OOK “You, Too, Can Fly!”, explaining the 
i ' ¢ OW fundamentals of flight. 


"HOW TO FLY” 





& PIPER - 


POINTS THE WAY TO 
WINGS FOR ALL AMERICA 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 








{ PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
\ DEPT. SC92, LOCK HAVEN, PENNA. 
§ Please send me the booklet “You, Too, Can Fly!” and 
i Piper catalog for which I enclose 10c in stamps or coin 
\ for postage-handling. 
1 NAME 

This booklet, ae dae an by a j 

government-certifica’ instructor, 

clearly explains the besic flight principles. | APPRESS 











YOUR JOB anp 


HERE is only one job in 1942. 

That job is winning the war. 

It is going to be your job. It 
is your job, because it starts right 
now. 

You are asking for facts about 
your vocational future. We're going 
to give them to you, straight-from- 
the-shoulder, just as you'll get them 
from your own vocational coun- 
sellor, and just as you'll get them, a 
little later, from your Draft Board, 
The editors of Scholastic believe that 
you want to face issues squarely. 

General Brehon H. Somervell, 
head of the U. S. Army's Supply 
Service, doesn’t mince words. “Let 
us be realistic,” he says. “Every able- 
bodied boy is destined at the ap- 
pointed age for the armed services.” 
And the General might have added, 
every able-bodied girl is destined for 
some important place in the war ef- 
fort. Not on the fighting fronts, per- 
haps, but she’s going to have a place. 


YOUR Vocational Problem 


Let’s put YOUR vocational prob- 
lem in simple terms. You must make 
the choice of a job which will fit you 
for a place in the war effort, and at 
the same time give you the satistac- 
tion of doing a kind of work that 
you like, and can do. And a kind of 
work which will fit you to take a 
useful and satisfying place in the 
post-war world. 

This war is all the bad things you 
can say about it. But we've got to 
fight it. And, looking at the bright 
side of it, for a change, it definitely 
does present you with many real 
vocational opportunities. Take the 
Army. It isn't just an army of sol- 
diers. It is an army of men with jobs. 
They are specialized jobs. Sixty- 
three men out of every 100 must be 
specialists, say the Army authorities. 

For example, radio operators, The 
Army needs 4,689 trained radio 
operators in every 300,000 men in- 
ducted. Right now it is getting only 
135 such operators. There’s a chance 
for you, if you're interested in learn- 


Expert Guidance on 
Abilities 
and Opportunities 


felaebitelale}, 
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- By Norman Carlisle 
Scholastic Vocational Editor 


- ing radio. Right now the Army needs ~ 


139,160 auto mechanics. “We're go- 
ing to get most of them in the high 
schools,” say the Army men. The Air 
Forces have called upon the nation’s 
schools to start training 2,000,000 
men for air and ground ®*service. 
More opportuiiities! . 
Your job starts right now. It’s the 
job of picking your place in the war 








effort. Let’s look at the alternatives. 
There are only a few broad ones. 


If you’re a boy, these will be your 
choices: 


1. You will go into the armed forces. 


2. You will go to work in an abso- 
lutely essential war job for which 
you are specially qualified and 
trained. 

. You will go to college, to acquire 
the education needed for a pro- 
fession vital to the war effort, or 
to acquire training as a military 
officer. 


if you're a girl, you will find these the 
likely alternatives: 
1. You will go to work in an essential 
war job. 


2. You will start training for a needed 
war job, such as nursing. 


3. You will join one of the branches , 


of the armed services for women— 
the WAACs or the WAVES. 


4. You will take over a job in a 


THE WAR 


civilian industry formerly held by 
a man. 

5. You will go to college to acquire 

training for a needed pr ion. 

That's the way it adds up. There 
may be some minor exceptions™ to 
these alternatives, but you can pretty 
well figure that you will-make one of 
these choices. 

Now what? Where do you go 
from here? 

If you want to be fair to yourself, 
if you want to help the war effort as 
much as you can, you'll start think- 
ing. You'll do your best to appraise 
the situation, and make a vocational 
choice as soon as possible. In nor- 
mal times, choosing your life’s work 
is a pretty personal thing. You can 
afford to delay a decision. If you 
pick the wrong job, that’s your tough 
luck. But things are different now. 
America has a big stake in helping 
you to pick the right job, and pick 
it fast. 


Many Guidance Programs 


You'll get plenty of help in making 
your decision. High school voca- 
tional counsellors are working over- 
time to give you all the assistance 
they can to get ready for the big job 
ahead. The Army, the Navy and the 
Air Forces have extensive vocational 
guidance programs which are being 
adapted to school curricula. The 
educational authorities are convert- 
ing all possible courses to wartime 
objectives. The Scholastic Vocational 
Guidance Bureau, too, is devoting 
all its efforts to these objectives. It is 
ready to answer your questions. And 
in future issues this department will 
take up in practical, down-to-earth 
fashion, each important, specific vo- 
cational problem that you are going 
to face from now on,-for the dura- 
tion. 

Serving your country is both a 
duty and a privilege. It can also be 
an opportunity. Your choice of a war 
job nowscan be your passport to a 
happy and useful place in the better 
peace-time world of tomorrow. 
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“Ted” Schroeder 


THE NET 
RESULTS 


IS name is Frederick. But nobod 
calls him Fred. Her name is Paul. 

ine. But nobody calls her Polly. In the 
world of forehands and backhands, it’s 
“Ted” (Frederick R. Schroeder) and 
“Bobby” (Pauline Betz). 

Fred-who-is-Ted and Polly-who-is- 
Bobby are the new king and queen of 
tennis. They won their royal robes early 
this month in a national championship 
tournament that was noteworthy for 
the many stars who didn’t play in it. 

Among the 1941 men stars missing 
were: Champion Bobby Riggs, Runner- 
up Frank Kovacs, and Wayne Sabin, 
rated No. -6, all of whom turned pro- 
fessional this year; and Don McNeill, 
No. 4, and Bitsy Grant, No. 8, who are 
now serving Uncle Sam. 

In the women’s division, the notable 
absentees included: Sarah Palfrey 
Cooke, the champion, Dorothy May 


Bundy, No. 8, and Helen Jacobs. - 


No. 5. 
While the competition was less keen 
than in former years, Ted and Bobby 


needed more than a prayer and their | 


press clippings to win. Big bronzed Ted 
cutaale one of the wiliest players in 
the game, Frankie Parker, in the finals: 
8-6, 7-5, 3-6, 4-6, 6-2; while carrot- 
topped frecklefaced Bobby took the 
measure of the favorite, Louise Brough: 
4-6, 6-1, 6-4. 

Ted, who is 21, has been playing 
serious tennis for nine years, or since he 
won the Southern California Under-13 
cham ip. Until this year, he was 
“eda ae doubles player but only. 
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so-so in singles. With Jack Kramer, he 
won the national doubles champion- 
ship in 1940 and ‘41. 

This season he went after the singles 
title in earnest. First, to celebrate his 
graduation from Stanford University, he 
won the national intercollegiate crown. 
Next he pe re four big summer tour- 
naments; and then, as a crowning touch 
the nationals. 

Ted’s next “tournament date” is with 
the Nazis and Japs. Four days after 
winning the nationals, he enlisted in 
the V-7 officers training school at An- 
napolis. 

Can We Pick ‘Em! 


In the March 1 issue of Scholastic 
we wrote: “ ‘Betz’ bet to be our next 
girls tennis champion is Pauline ‘Bobby’ 
Betz, the girl who swats the ball like a 
man.” Earlier we dropped these words 
of wisdom: “Louise Brough is the girl 
to watch-on the woman’s side of the 
court . . . Louise some day will be our 
greatest woman player. . .” 

Well, we hit the bull’s-eye both 
times. But Bobby “had it” when it 
counted most—in the nationals. 


The new champion learned the game 
at Los Angeles High School, where her 
mother is a physical education teacher. 
After graduation she became a wait- 
ress, but tennis remajned her hobby. 

She burst into the big-time in 1938. 
From out of nowhere she came on to 
win the women’s national indoor cham- 
pionship. The unknown waitress of 
1938 became the No. 8 woman player 
in the rankings for 19389. From No. 8 
she jumped to No. 8 in 1940, and then 
to No, 2 last year. 


. 
ihotus by Owen Reed 


- “Bobby” Betz 
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Y Be the first in your crowd to own this 
finest of all fountain pens. The new 
Parker “51” is utterly different. Its en- 
closed “torpedo” point writes with su- 
perb ease. And only the “51” is able to 
use amazing new Parker “51” Ink -that 
dries as you write. You need no blotter! 
Yet the “51” handles ANY ink to per- 
fection. Try the sensational Parker “51” 
with “51” Ink at your pen counter. Tell 
the folks that this is the pen for you! 
Prices: $12.50 and $15. Parker Vacu- 
matic pens, $5 and $8.75. 


GUARANTEED BY LIFE CONTRACTI 
Parker’s Blue Diamond on the pen is our 
contract unconditionally guaranteeing serv 
ice for the owner’s life, without cost other than 

/35¢ charge for postage, insurance, and han- 
dling, if pen is not intentionally damaged 
and is returned complete to The Parker Pen 
Company, Janesville, Wis. 
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2. TRUTH 
SESSION... 


IDGE stared listlessly at the 
M bowl of flowers in the 
center of the table. 

“Eat your liver, Midge. It's good 
for you,” Mr. Martin said. 

“I—I'm not hungry, Dad.” 

Mrs. Martin looked up from the 
other end of the table. “Midge, I 
declare, your hair is a mess! And 
that blouse—I thought you were go- 
ing to press it.” 

“I didn’t have time.” 

“Well, goodness knows what you 
did all afternoon! Your room hasn't 
been touched—” 


“I was tired, idces. I didn’t feel 


like cleaning up.” 

“Vitamins, that’s what you need, 
vitamins!” Mr. Martin paused with 
his fork in mid-air. “You don’t eat 
the right sort of food. You need vita- 
min B, for energy. Now I was read- 
ing an article the other day—” 

Midge sighed. “I know all about 
vitamins, Dad. We study ‘em in 
Home Eck.” ; 

“Then you ought to apply what 
you learn,” Mr. Martin steamed 


“I haven‘t got a date with Mike,” 
Midge said in a dull voice. 


ahead, “instead of letting yourself 
get into such a run-down condition. 
Just look at you, pale, peaked—” 

“Please, Dad—I'm not pale or 
peaked, I just haven’t any make-up 
on. I'm not run-down, I just don't 
happen to be hungry tonight, that's 
all. Excuse me,” she finished, leaving 
the table abruptly. 

Upstairs in her room Midge 
brushed aside a pile of dirty clothes 


and flopped on the bed. Shie kicked 


off her shoes savagely. Gosh, who 
cared about vitamins or hair or 
clothes, if you weren't going any- 
where or doing anything—with any- 
one? 

The telephone rang and Midge sat 
up with a start. She listened breath- 
lessly until someone answered down- 
stairs and called, “Je-eff? ‘Phone,” 
then she sank back on the bed. No, 
of course it wouldn’t be for her, If 
Mike was going to call, he wouldn't 
have waited this long. “I've been 
busy,” he’d said in the cafeteria that 
noon. But he hadn't been too busy 
to walk home with that hawk-eyed 
Dolly Novak, because she'd seen 


them! : 





No, it was over 
well face it. But how? 

point. If you were a 
.ask someone else for a date, but, if 


you were a girl, you to 
and wait ly—ho’ : 
course, some girls didn’t seem 
have any trouble i 

circulation, but they 

beautiful; like Fern Devereux, or 
super-attractive, like Tippy— 

“Who - woulden - luv - yew - who- 
woulden-care?” came a voice over 
the radio downstairs. 

Midge got up with determination, 
put on her shoes hurriedly, and 
grabbed a sweater off the chair. She 
simply had to get out of the house! 

“I'm going over to Tippy’s for a 
while,” she called to her mother from 
the door. 

“Well—but don’t forget, you have 
lessons to do,” Mrs. Martin warned. 

“I know,” Midge said wearily, clos- 
ing the door. 


yo 


Tue light was on in Tippy's room 
and -the front door was unlocked, 
so Midge went straight upstairs. 
Tippy was sitting at her dressing 
table, doing her nails. “Hi, there, 
stranger, w you been? Haven't 
seen you in centuries!” 

Midge slumped into a chair. “Oh, 
I've been around.” 

“Guess what?” Tippy beamed. 
“I've got a date with Woody Wood- 
son—y know, the new blond bomb- 
shell! He asked me to go to the 
movies!” Tippy laughed with a de- 
licious gurgle. “So if you and Mike 
see me floating on air—" 

“I haven't got a date with Mike,” 
Midge said in a dull voice. 

“You haven't? What happened?” 

“Nothing—that is, everything.” 
Midge suddenly broke down. “Th 
truth is, Pve been jilted.” 

“Welll” Tippy paused. “If you 
don’t mind my saying so, it’s a good 
thing. Mike never did anything for 
you, anyhow.” 

“Wh-what do you mean?” 

_ “You were just an echo, that's all. 
You sat there and looked goggle-eyed 
and yessed ev ing. he said. 

Midge. was silent, watching Tippy’s 
one kemene se oe 


“Your personality, Midge! It got 
lost somewhere. It was always “Mike 
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says’ and “Mike thinks’—never what 
you thought. Now that might be all 
right for.a while—probably flattered 
his ego—but, in the long run, you've 
got to give, as well as take. You've 
got to have opinions and interests of 
your own, in order to hold a boy’s 


attention. Oh, gosh, there’s the door-: 


bell, and I did want to be ready on 
time, my first date with Woody!” 
Tippy hurriedly ran the comb 
through her hair. “How do you like 
my new hair-do? I saw it in a maga- 
zine—over there on the table—no, 
guess I left it in the living room. I 
was reading about Vitamin ‘U—” 

“Vitamin ‘U’?” Midge repeated © 

‘Uhm.” Tippy whisked the per- 
tume stopper over the lobes of her 
ears. “It was all about personality 
and projecting yourself and—well, 
I'm off, keed. Come on down and 
meet Woody—” 

“No, thanks, I’m not dressed or 
anything. I'll just wait here until 
you've gone.” ; 

“Well—okay, if you'd rather. Sorry 
to skip, but I'll see you tomorrow!” 


NM wce waited until she heard 
the front door slam, then she 
walked slowly downstairs. At the 
door to the living room she paused, 
remembering the magazine article, 
then went in. She was halfway across 
the room before she realized there 
was someone on the sofa. 

“Hullo?” Bud, Tippy’s brother, 
looked up. 

“Hello,” Midge said self-conscious- 
ly, “I—I was just looking for a maga- 
zine article—about Vitamin—” 

“Vitamins? It’s probably in this 
stuff.” Bud pointed to the array of 
magazines before him. 

“Why? What are you doing—with 
vitamins?” Midge asked in surprise. 

“It’s what I'm not doing with ‘em!” 
Bud smiled. “We're working on a 
Senior Problem and, according to 
this chart—and what I’ve been eat- 
ing, I ought to have pellagra, scurvy, 
beri-beri, arthritis, cataract—” 

Midge couldn’t help laughing. 
“Well, you don’t look it” ghing 

“Yeah, but—say, do you know any- 
thing about vitamins? If you do, I 
wish you'd look at some of this stuff 
I've doped outor am I interrupting 
something—” 

“No, I—let me look,” she said with 
a genuine spark of interest: 


Next Week: VITAMIN “U” 














Second Basemen 
are funny people 


UESDAY AFTERNOON, Bill 

Kammer, the handsome sec- 

ond baseman, made three errors. 

Wednesday afternoon, he bob- 

bled four grounders. Wednesday 
night, Bill was on the carpet. 

““What’s eating you, anyway?” 

~ roared his manager. 


““My gal doesn’t love me any 
more,” mourned Bill. “She likes 
me fine when I have my uniform 
on—in fact, she’s crazy about 
me. But she thinks I look kinda 
funny in street clothes.” 

‘Well, doncha?”’ howled Old 
Picklepuss. ‘“With that collar and 
shirt you look like the Spirit of 
1902. You’recoming with me, son!” 


They went out and bought Bill 
six new Arrow Shirts — handsome 
white ones. 


Bill put one on and went to see 


his gal. 














Next day, Bill showed up on the 
field in an Arrow Shirt. “You can’t 
play in that,” screamed Old Pickle- 
puss, storming out of the dugout. 

“I gotta, boss. Sybil likes my 
Arrow Shirts so much, she wants 
me to wear ’em all the time!”’ 


MORAL: We can’t guarantee Arrow 
Shirts to improve a sieve-like 
infield, but we can guarantee that 
you'll like their looks, their smooth 
Mitoga figure-fit, and their won- 
derful Arrow Collars. 


ARROW SHIRTS 
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Made by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
%& BUY U.S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 

















Victory Story of the Week 


EXCITING WAR ADVENTURE STORIES 
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Every week SCHOLASTIC brings 
you a new thrilling and exciting 
true war story ... another EXTRA 
exclusive feature you get in... 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE 
Combined Edition ONLY 65¢ 
Social Studies or English Edition ONLY 50c 


FOR 16 BIG ISSUES 














IT’S YOUR YEAR 
FOR AN 
ALBERT 
RICHARD 


Action-Fit* 
coati 


THE ARABURY 
Finger-tip length 
Action-Fit coat in 
handsome wool 
Knit fleece or wo- 
ven wools; Scotch 
plaid cotton lining. 


_— 
It’s an Albert Richard 
Coat with Action-Fit'! 


Plenty smooth any way you look at it—and 

the crowd will look at you with real admira- 

tion when you step out in a smart ALBERT 
+ RICHARD Coat. Wear it everywhere —it's 
{1 styled for all-'round, all-occasion use. Real 
1 comfort, too! ALBERT RICHARD Coats have 
4 that exclusive tailoring feature called Action- 
| Fit.* That means extra roominess across the 
1 shoulders, plenty of freedom for arm action, 
{1 combined with a slick-as-a-whistle fit. You'll 
ive in it—and get a world of wear out of it. 
Thousands of U. S. Army and Navy fliers are 
wearing outfits made in our factory. See your 
dealer for your ALBERT RICHARD Coat today! 


Albert Richard Gloves 
with Action -Fit* 

Built for comfort, warmth 

and wear. Neat fitting . .. 


handsomely tailored. Many 
styles ... quality leathers. 


| PATRIOTIC PANORAMA FREE! 
Sta rttiine tone \\ KNOW YOUR 
g AMERICE. . 
, a 








color map! Highlights 
pictures of impor- 
tant dates, events and 
places. Free at your 
Albert Richard deal- 
er's. Write for name 

4 of dealer or send 
10¢ in cash to cover 
cost of mailing and 

4 handling, Dept. C, 
4 Albert Richard Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis, *REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ALBERT RICHARD 


Division of Fried, Ostermann Co. 


UclionTit Sportswear 


HELP UNCLE SAMI Everywhere boys are selling and 
ing war stamps—saving and collecting scrap. 
s] Keep on doing your part every day! 





Tennessee Tornado 
(Concluded) 


pr rain came another sound 
hat bt ek the cadets out of the stage 


go sir!” The Dispatcher slammed 
the Colonel and tumed him half 
around. “There, to the southeast!” 

A black speck broke through the 
rain beyond Hangar Seven. It was a 
plan flying very low, not over 50 feet, 
and it was headed straight for the han- 
gar. The Colonel threw back his head 
and groaned like a man in physical 
pain and the Dispatcher gripped the 
window sill until his knuckles showed 
white. It was Flying Cadef Knox try- 
ing to get home. 

He came in nearer, so close that they 
they could hear the wind hissing 
around the plane. Each man on the 
ground could feel himself leaning back 
on his heels, pulling an invisible stick 
that would somehow control the blind 
bird which was hurtling down on them. 
As they stared, the settling airplane 
lifted slightly, as if impelled by the 
frantic will of the’ waiting men. The 
Fairchild’s wheels thrummed on the top 
of the hangar and skimmed over. The 
plane was so close that the two men 
in the tower could see the small head 
peering down the side of the fuselage. 
The plane slanted down, steeply; its 
hails ripped into the tail section of a 
parked ship. Then it crow-hopped 
mightily and came to rest on the 
muddy field. The cadets and mechanics 
were surging out toward it in a shout- 
ing body. 

The Colonel, up above them, was 
leaning forward, He shook his head, as 
though to clear it. “Maybe,” he said 
slowly, “I’m having another vision, but 
if that boy isn’t sitting in the front 
cockpit of that a I will resign my 
commission as of yesterday.” 

The Dispatcher looked, and shook 
his head with a sad, frustrated waggle. 
“I will take a solemn oath,” he said, 
“that Knox left in the back seat, where 
he belonged.” He sighed again, the 
tenseness flowing out of him. “Maybe 
he fell out and fell in again?” He stared 
at the Colonel, and they both started 
down the stairs. 

Cadet Knox was standing by the 
aay when they got there. His gnomish 
ace was tightened with strain, and 
his flying coveralls were soakirig wet. 
As the Colonel walked up, the little 
man came smartly to attention. 

The Colonel’s hands were knotted 
into_balls. “Where,” he asked, “is your 
parachute?” 

Knox swallowed hard. “Took” it off, 
sir.” 

“Why?” the Colonel's voice was a 
rifle crack. 


“Had to, sir.” Knox stood rigidly, 
awaiting sentence. "Seley belt in the 
front seat worked loose and caught th 
stick. Had to get it free, sir.” 
Colonel Tucker narrowed his 
into the rain, and the crowd of ca 
began to shift and w . “You siti 
you climbed out the back seat and. into 
the front, to get it loose?” The Colonel 
~ ered his nose thoughtfully, and 
ed over to stare down into the 
Fairchild plane. He came back and 
asked the question again, and Knox 
nodded ruefully. Then the Colonel said 
“at ease,” and gazed up into the stormy 


the Dispatcher had a splendid sense 
of timing. While the bottle-neck of 
si t Two stood waiting, disconsolate 

wet, to be washed out of the Air 
Covi the —_ checked Plane 
Number 86 as returned from a 
routine flight. Then, ; olding his papers, 
the Dispatcher whispered into the 
Colonel's ear. “From breakfast to dark, 
I think you said, sir.” 

“What's that? Oh yes . . .” The Colo- 
nel tugged at his Bw again. “Yes, I 

pose so.” Abruptly, he dismissed the 
thet cadets from the line, and invited 
Knox to walk to headquarters with 
him. Knox went along beside «the 
Colonel like a damp terrier. He had 
to cateh a step every now and then be- 
cause the Colonel was a tall man. 

On the way, the Colonel leaned 
down and listened politely while Knox 
explained. the intricacies of the Fair- 
child airplane. However, be it to his 
credit, he did not smile once while 
Flying Cadet Knox gave him the full 
fruit of 52 hours’ flying time. 

He did not smile because he was a 
man of some nig: aye and in his 
mind he could see Hunnish legions 
= like grim-faced automatons 

ma a crack in freedom. The 
Colonel was aware that the processes 
and leaders of democracy erred and 
got caught stupidly in action and 
erred again, but he was thinking that 
they were’ only faulty symbols for a 
thing which Knox and his like would 
keep erect, as a rampart for decency. 

e Colonel knew it was better to 
train one stunted Tennesseean like 
Knox than to produce 50 robots that 
could fly a_ perfect. pattern. So the 
Colonel walked along, noddin and 
listening intently. The mec 
swarmed out and began to pull the 
planes back into the hangars. The me- 
chanics were laughing and shouting 
as they worked, slipping in the mud. 
The planes woukl flying again to- 


morrow. 
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How Air Power Grew 
(Concluded from page 29) 


Mitchell and his pilots should have been 
manifest. But we were at peace then, 
and we forgot the tragedy and suffering 
of war. We are now paying for our 
negligence. , 

Germany has been more realistic. In 
the years since World War I, no other 
nation has shown so clearly and so dev- 
astatingly what Air Power can do, nor 
hcw easily it can be produced and used 
in its proper place in the war scheme. 
There is no longer any argument be- 
tween Air Power and Sea Power in 
Germany. ; 

With us, however, the question has 
not yet been settled. Recent events have 
proved that battleships and fleets cannot 
sta, afloai under land-based air attack. 
But men who love ships cling desper- 
ately to tradition. The score in a dozen 
significant engagements should be 
enough to prove that ultimate victory 
will come on the wings of the airplane. 

The defeat of the Axis powers is not 
likely to be accomplished until Air 
Power is accorded its rightful place. We 
still have our Army Air Forces and our 
Naval Air Forces. We still have the top 
commander in the Navy and a top man 
in the Army, and under each of them is 
the highest ranking air commander. 
Until there is unity of command, until 
ou. strategy assigns Air Power its 
proper place in every engagement, we 
will not be using our Air Power to the 
best advantage. 

We have great Air Power already. 
Our airplanes are scattered about the 
world acecording to vital needs of the 
various fronts. We have airplanes in 
England, Libya, Russia, China, Aus- 
tralia, India and in our‘ territorial pos- 
sessions, Our Air Power can, and uiti- 
mately will, win the war. But it will do 
its job faster if it is granted the recog- 
nition it deserves. 


Where Air Power Must Win 


Estimates of the Air strength of the 
belligerents can be only rough. Appar- 
ently so far Germany and Japan have 
the drop on the United Nations. Pos- 
sibly this is because they have used Air 
Power with more skill, and possibly it 
is because they have more airplanes. 

There are, of course, other aspects. 
The Agis powers are fighting with inside 
lines of supply and communication, 
while we are on the outside trying to 
break in. This fact is advantageous to 
the Axis, but the situation can most eas- 
ily be changed through the use of Air 
Power. Planes can hop over the front, 
far behind the front-line troops, and 
make important changes in the enemy’s 
internal supply lines. This is a true use 
of Air Power, and it is the only way 


possible to hasten victory. It this job 
takes greater Air Power than the enemy 
possesses, we know we can produce it. 

There are three principal spots in the 
world where Air Power must win, and 
win almost alone. Japan must be swept 
free of its defending aircraft before any 
United Nations soldier can set foot 
there. When Japan attacks Russia, as 
strategists confidently expect her to, 
United States airmen must use nearby 
Russian bases for attacks on the Japa- 
nese islands. 

Another spot is the coast ot Europe, 
an area we must smother with our Air 
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Power before we can destroy the Nazis 
and liberate all the conquered countries. 
Here the promise looks a little brighter. 
England is very probably an adequate 
base for our bombers to use efficiently. 

The third spot lies within Germany 
itself. From its factory towns go the 
trains and trucks, planes and bombs, 
shells and rifles and food that supply 
her huge armies. Germany’s armies 
often are entirely out of reach from 
England, but every one of Germany's 
cities is set like a target in a shooting 
gallery, to be picked off. Nothing but 
Air Power can perform this job. 
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For the Game You'll Want 
4 Smooth Number Like This... 


It may be made of one of those mellow 
new rayon and wool flannels... soft as a 
bunny... in absolutely meat colors! It will 
have the narrow-hugged waist-line you 
want—and be so simple you can wear it 
either with saddles or pumps. 


But You Don’t Want This to Hap- 
pen First Time It’s Cleaned... 

@ The fabric in your dream dress has to be 
woven well, of good fibers, and dyed and 
finished well! Otherwise it may fade, or 
shrink out of fit in cleaning, or pull away 
from seams. You can’t tell about fabrics 
just by looking at them... it takes scien- 
tific laboratory tests. 


The Only Way to be Sure... 
Look for a\good label that gives you all the 
facts! The CROWN Tested Rayon tag is 
one of these. Read the tag as it is shown 
here and look for it \ .en you buy. It’s a 
sound prediction that your pet dress will 
give you dependable service! 


“CROWN” TESTED 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


RAYON FABRICS 


Have your Teacher or Club Leader send for free 
copies of booklet, ‘A Legend of Loveliness.” 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN VISCOSE 


CORPORATION 
Producers of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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A “MAKE YOUR OWN” WARDROBE 


1 Housecoat and ballerina style matching ‘slippers of ABC floral chintz. 
Housecoat McCall 4899, approx. cost $3.11. Slippers McCall 993. 2 Slack 
suit of 100% Virgin Wool Botany Flannel trimmed with BGE Originales Ten Pin 
buttons. Slacks McCall 4803, approx. price $5.10. Jacket McCall 4905, about 
$5.10. Colorful plaid Princess dress of Aralac and rayon, McCall 4838, approx. 
cost $5.61. Wide wale Wyncord corduroy jacket in red, McCall 4207, approx. 
cost $3.75. 3 Dress, vestee and hat of Chek-a-file, a Teca Blend Fabric. 
Dress McCall 4944, approx. cost $2.43. Hat and Vestee McCall 969, approx. 
cost $1.84. Vest and hat embroidered with roses. 4 Jumper Dress at right 
made of gray and white Hollywood sport plaid—blouse of red Country Wide 
fabric. McCall 4480, approx. cost for both $4.95. One piece dress that looks 
like a jumper made of Celanese Featherhead black fabric and Featherhead 
Peasant Print. McCall 4845, approx. cost $3.15. For carry-all bag, with matching 
“Tam” (see occessories) pattern: Spool Cotton Company. 5 A Crown Tested 
spun rayon gabardine in green. Two-piece dress McCall 4872, approx. cost $3.06. 
Buttons: Spool Cotton Co. Hat of heart shaped green felt with appliqued motifs, 
pattern: McCall 967, 35¢. 6 A light blue “Whirlaway” fabric of rayon crepe 
for your big date. Dress: McCall 4886, approx. $4.07. Hat: Spool Cotton Co. 
This crocheted hat may be worn two ways. If you turn it front to back, it becomes 

| a Dutch boy hat. Cute accessories: 25 intriguing gadgets for lapels, purses, etc. 
2 1 for 25¢. McCall 622. Hearts and Scotties ‘illusttated. 
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Substitute 
Mistress: “Thank you, Hilda, tor the 
lovely birthday cake. But why did you 
put an electric light bulb on it?” 
Cook: “It’s 40 candle power, ma’am.” 


“Mistaken Identity 
Policeman: “Why didn’t you stop 
when I yelled at you back there?” 
Lady Driver: “Oh, were you the one 
who yelled? I thought it was someone I 
had run over.” 


Like. That 
Father: “It’s a good plan, my dear, to 
think before you speak.” 


Daughter: “But, Dad, by the time 1 


do that, the girls have changed the sub 
ject.” 
Get the Point? 
“I can’t find a single pin! Where do 
you suppose they all go, anyway?” 
“That’s hard to tell. They're pointed 
in one direction and headed in another.” 


Fried 
“Whew! I never sausage heat.” 
“Tll say. F'm bacon.” 
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Read These Rules Carefully 


Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 
Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 10 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 
3. Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or_send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top 
of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, apper or pi 
securely to your entry. 





Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., to-arrive by midnight, January 4, 1943. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


Psizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
in Scholastic, World Week and Junior 





Close Call 
Mr. Smith. "1 understood your wife 
is a finished soprano.” 


Mr. Jones: “No, not yet; but the 
neighbors almost got her last night.” 


Extravagance 
“Mind, noo,” said the Scotsman to his 
children, “and dinna lose your gas 
masks, Your life may depend on them, 
and what’s more important, if you lose 
them, I'll have ta buy. you new ones.” 


Hiya, Toots! 
Mother: “Now, son,. don’t act like a 
baby.” 
Son: “Can't help it, ma. I was born 
that way.” 


No Change 
The two boys had been arguing for 
some time. 
“I ought to know,” said one of them. 
“Don’t I go to school, stupid?” 
“Yes,” replied the other, “and you 
cyume home the same way.” 


Pariez-Vous? 


“What's the idea of suddenly taking 
French lessons?” 

“Oh, we've adopted a French refugee 
baby, and we want to be able to under- 
an what he says when h2 begins to 
talk.” 


Tired a 
“What's the matter with you, Jones? 
You look all worn out.” 
“I am. I’ve caught insomnia.” 
“Don’t be si Insomnia isn't 
catching.” 
“It is when your baby has it!” 


Hurry, Hurry 
Timid Passenger: “Driver, why are 
you driving so fast?” : 
Taxi Driver: “Mister, the brakes don’t 
work, so I want to get where I’m going 


‘before I have an accident!” 


“Who Live in Glass Houses— 
Student: “What did you write on my 
theme r, sir? I can’t make it out.” 
Teacher: “I merely asked you to 
write more clearly.” ee 
JUSTRITE DRAWING CONTEST 
FOR Al STUDENTS 
To bee you with Justrite, the most modern 


in 
Dozen other prizes. 
‘t have to be a real artist to win .. . 
considered. 





‘ tear ik ilinnan: And, pestiaainne, 
or write Louis Melind Co., Chicage. 
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Number, Please! 


the armed services, according to 

voluntary enlistment figures, are 
the Air Force and the, Navy. We 
don’t know whether it’s the g ur 
of adventure in far places or the ap- 
peal of modern mechanical science. 
But the ships that range the oceans 
or the air waves always have a wait- 
ing list. 

Isn’t it strange, then, that 40 per 
cent of those applying for training 
for advanced positions in these serv- 
ices have been turned down—not be- 
cause they are physically disabled 
or lack ordinary brains, but simply 
because they don’t know enough ele- 
mentary mathematics and physics— 
the two sciences most essential for 
modern warfare? 

When the Air Forces dropped 
their former requirement of two 
years’ college education for entrance 
to pilot training, and accepted high 
school graduates, they quickly dis- 
covered that most of the boys were 
not ready for it. “Our whole training 
program,” says a staff officer, “could 
be speeded up enormously if we did 
not have to spend time reviewing the 
elementary phases of mathematics 
and physics—subjects that could have 
been taught in the public schools.” 

One Navy expert has even gone 
so far as to say, “When the battle 
fleets meet in the Pacific, victory will 
go to the side with the best mathe- 
maticians.” 

Now most high school students 
have had some mathematics. At 


[ite most popular branches of 


least they have gone through arith- . 


metic, elementary algebra, and per- 
haps some, plane geometry. But 
either they have forgotten what they 
learned by graduation time, or they 
never took it very seriously. If you 
want to become a pilot or a naval of- 
ficer or a specialist in the tank corps, 
you simply cannot have too much 
math and physics. 

The first attacks by our Flying 


Fortresses in Europe, even though 
carried out by small squadrons in 
high-level day-time’ flights, have 
demonstrated a remarkably high de- 
gree of accuracy in navigation and 
bombing, as well as of safe return. 
The reason is that our whole plan of 
attack is based on precision—pre- 
cision in manufacture, in flying, in 
gunnery, and in bombing. We have 
not only some of the best planes and 
probably the best bombsight in the 
world. We have men who know how, 
to the thousandth of an inch and the 
fraction of a second. When you can 
smash the one narrow building that 
holds the heart of a great munitions 
factory, without touching the rows 
of houses on either side, that’s the 
kind of bombing that will win this 
war. 

- And to do it, you've got to know 
your math, your aerodynamics, and 
your meteorology so completely that 
no emergency can blow them out of 
your head. Just a passing grade in 
algebra wont be enough when 
youre in the cockpit of a swaying 
plane with the ack-ack bursting all 
around you, and a Focke-Wulf on 
your tail. 

You'll have your chance in school 

now. So brush up your fundamentals. 
Don't be ashamed to go back over 
multiplication, percentage, and frac- 
tions. Learn the sense of equations, 
the foundation of all mathematics. 
Salt away in your mind the basic 
formulas (ever notice they’re- equa- 
tions too? ). Understand the balance 
of forces and the properties of gases 
and liquids. Get a start at least on 
electricity. If you have a chance, 
take trigonometry and calculus, and 
go on to advanced physics. 
_ You'll never regret the hours you 
spend with these subjects now. For 
whether or not you become an ex- 
pert in mechanical warfare, these 
studies will be basic to a great deal 
of your life in the future. 
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Regard fh, 
The End!” 











Gems of thought such 
as this earned the wise 
Chilo his place as one of 
the Seven Sages of 
ancient Greece. 


He was right, beyond 
dispute. All individuals 
should consider the fu- 
ture and all its possible 

~ eventualities—particular- 
ly those upon whom 
others depend for the 
necessities of life. 


In any planning to 
meet emergencies of the 
future, one entity stands 
out prominently. It is life 
insurance. 

Hundreds of thous- 
ands of beneficiaries 
would testify to the truth 
of that statement. 
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e fellow who can get extra bases 
almost every game usually gets plenty of 
energy food between games! And when 
it comes to energy foods, you'll find that 
the national pastime is PLANTERS PEANUTS! 
They‘re full of the vitamins that give you 


exira energy, extra speed—extra bases! 
And they‘re just as full of the de- 


licious flavor of fresh, crisp, meaty, salted 


peanuts! Try some now. Just be sure they‘re 
genuine PLANTERS—with the picture 
of ‘‘MR. PEANUT” on the package. 





BIG, NEW WAR ATLAS—WITH PICTURES OF U. S. PLANES AND SHIPS! 


Just send 10¢ and empty Planters bags! 


When something happens, see where it happens 
—in the new Planters WAR ATLAS! This remark- 
able new book contains war maps of every part 
of the globe—including time zones of the world, 
a flight map, and Western Hemisphere Defense 
Map. It pictures all the insignia of the U. S.- 


Army ond Navy—and illustrates and describes 
the various fypes of U. S. fighting planes and 
warships. Just mail 1Cc and four empty 5c Plant- 
ers Peanut bags or 10c and four empty 5c Plant- 
ers Jumbo Block wrappers. to PLANTERS, Depi. 
10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Send for yours now! 








